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CHAPTER XXIx. 
For as anwholesome winds decay the leaf, 


So her cheeks’ rose is 
And withers in the sic breath of grief ; 

Whilst quainted rheum bedims her eyes, 
Tears, virgin tears, the first that ever leapt 
from those young lids, now pleatifully wept. 


‘dby hersighs, , 





Fiorexcgs Ranpom could distinguish no words, 
enly the tramping overhead, and the voices seemed 
‘to grow louder. She reflected for a moment or two. 
[f these men were thieves upon the roof they would 
not make so much noise; they could not be thieves, 
they must be workmen of some sort. Obeying an 
uncontrollable instinct, Florence suddenly gave ut- 
terance to a loud, sharp ‘éry for help. 

‘Help, help !” she cried out. 

Then she listened to hear if there were any an- 
swer. Yes,she was sure she had been heard, for the 
voices, before so sharp, were now lowered to a tone 
of consultation and demur. Again she shouted, this 
time her cries were yet more piercing; then she 
heard the footsteps moving off in another direction, 
and her heart sank with foreboding ; then again she 
heard a noise; this time it was a great deal of 
knocking and pounding. The men were trying to 
break into the room where she was confined. She 
redoubled her cries, so that her voice might still 
serve as a guide to these deliverers. And such they 
proved themselves, for after awhile some tiles fell 
from the roof on to the floor, others followed, then 
daylight broke into the miserable room—glad, bright 
daylight. 

Florence started to her feet, and again redoubled 
her cries. Instantly she saw a pair of clumsy boots 
dangling from the ceiling. Another moment, and a 
workman, rough, ragged and unkempt, jumped 
heavily on the floor. Florence rushed up to him. 

“Let mo out!” she cried, piteously. “I have 
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been decoyed into this house by a terrible man, who 
threatened to murderme. He has locked me up here, 
and I have been trying to carve my way out with a 
knife, as you may see. What o'clock is it? He was 
coming back at twelve o'clock. He should be watched 
for and apprehended.” 

“It’s just gone twelve,” responded the workman, 
gruffly. 

He rubbed his head as he spoke, and stared in 
dogged surprise at the young lady. 

**Twelve!” cried Florence. ‘He will be here, 
and he shall be apprehended. Only, first of all, help 
me to escape.” 

Florence, daring and indomitable as we have 
known her, was now quite unnerved by confinement, 
fatigue, and suffering ; her clear-h d d 
to have deserted her, for «ll her directions and ex- 
planations to the workmen, three of whom had now 
entered the room, were incoherent and confusing. 
She felt giddy, sick—the room appeared to swim 
with her. She put her hand to her forehead and 
staggered towards a chair, where she seated herself, 
still incoherently begging the workmen to assist in 
helping her to escape. 

The bright October sunshine came through the 
great rift in the roof which the workmen had made, 
and showed to those toil-worn mechanics the strange 
sight of a fine lady, dressed in rich black silk, with 
ornaments of pink topaz and gold glittering on her 
white neck and arms—a fine lady, who was weeping 
hysterically, and imploring them to aid her to es- 
cape. 

How this was to be effected was rather puzzling, 
because the door was locked, and it did not seem 
possible that Florence would be able to clamber 
through the hole in the roof, and even if she managed 
that, how was she to get down into the street? Of 
course, with ladders and steps, and with the aid of 
the workmen’s strong arms, it might have been 
effected, but Florence was trembling, and so com- 
pletely scared that it seemed almost impossible to at- 
tempt to move her by any but the easiest means of 
egress 








At last one of the men clambered again through 
the roof, and presently returned with asaw. A few 
moments’ hard work, and the panel of the door was 
sawn through, and there was room for Florence to 
pass. She started to her feet when they told her of 
this, and glanced hopelessly and wildly at the work- 
people. 

“ Will you not call a carriage for me?” she asked. 
“T will pay you well.” 

The men looked at oneanother. They had serious 
misgivings as to whether or not this lady in silks and 
jewels was in her right mind. 

“Is the entrance-door open, mum ?” inquired one 
of the workmen. ° 

‘I do not know,” returned Florence, wringing 
her hands, “I only know that I wish to get out, and 
that I will pay you well if you will help me.” 

They were descending the crazy staircase now, 
lighted only by a broken window, which looked 
out upon squalid tiles and chimney stacks. 

“At any moment,” cried Florence, “this man may 
arrive. You tell me it is twelve o'clock. Let us 
hasten to get out, I entreat you.” 

Down in the hall they discovered that the door was 
locked; they tried to force it, but it appeared to be 
barred on the outside. Then they made their way into 
@ room on the left-hand side; there were shutters in 
this room, they were taken down with great ease, 
the window was unbolted and flung up. ‘Two of the 
workmen got outside, and then assisted Florence to 
clamber through. The sill was a very little distance 
from the ground, and in less than two minutes Miss 
Random stood in the squalid street, free. The work- 
men had not forgotten to bring down the seal-skin 
cloak, and in this she enveloped herself, while they 
went to call a cab. 

Meanwhile, she looked about, partly hoping, partly 
fearing that Mapleton would arrive. He did not ap- 
pear, but the cab drove up, and in this Florence 
seated herself. One of the workmen took his place 
by. the side of the driver, who was directed to proceed 
to Hanover Square. 

Florence found the household in the greatest con- 
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fusion and alarm ; her sudden disappearance had given 
rise to the wildest conjectures, and the servantsstared 
at the young lady with a surprise which was not un- 
mingled with suspicion. Wild, haggard, and palo, 
Florence looked, when, rushing into the'sleeping- 
chamber of her aunt-—where that lady, who was in- 
disposed, was partaking of a late breakfast—she began 
to give an incoberent account of the indignities to 
whioh she had been subjected. 

The.old lady listened in amazement. 

“ He shall be caught and rigorously prosecuted!” 
shrieked Florence. 

There was an old gentleman, the medical attendant 
of Mrs. Macguire, who was present when Florence 
entered, and who heard her story ; he was a wise old 
man, who knew the world, and he did not altogether 
agree with the vehemence of Florence. . 

“My dear young lady,” said he, “if this villain 
goes to the house where you were imprisoned, I hope 
those workmen who are watching for him may catch 
him ; but I would not be in a hurry to attack him. 
I will tell youwhy. Yousay heisafriend of Colonel 
Philbertson. Colonel Philberteon is a powerfulman, 
and this man is likewise probably possessed of in- 
terest and influence. You are an orphan, you are 
an unmarried women, end neither your bigh birth, 
your beauty, nor your accomplishments will suffice 
to prevent cruel tongues from destroying your fair 
name. I should let this»villain run to the end of kip 
tether.” 

“ It seems+hard! it seems infamous!” cried Flonemee, 
passionately, 

Mrs. Maeguire appeared: to take the same.giew of 
the matteras her medical adviser. 

Florence consented then to make no efforts for the! 


them to let her know im: 

anything was heard of Miagleton. t, 
however, 4id not show jilipewlf again in the squalid 
neighbourbeed to whichihe: had inveigled Mlorence. 
In the early morning he snnatiiewe watched th 

men upon the roof of the peighhouning house 

have feared endibeve resolved to keep out 
the way until all wes pect; he might even; 
have watched the. Blorence from adistances; 


The miserable d@ house which he had purchased} ; 
own fine faeeiand figure, 


3 an look as heavy o@ if dieg Hed! teen}, 


with the view tounsiting: itt either the prisom.or the 
grave of the —— wemaratw lou die: 

to subdue he did mot attempt to visit; The police 
took pessessicn.of! it, ead eourse of a few 
weeks, it wesageit-abandoned: But it is not to be 
suppose@: thet because Mr. Mapleton did not show 


6 work~ 
se ra | 


Certainly, if Miss Random paid @ visit to the man- 
sion in Hyde Park there was a great chance of her 
hearing something of the whereabouts of Eugene 
BRernandez, 

One afternoon, then, she set out in ber aunt’s car- 
riage, and was put down before the door of that splen- 
did mansion which owned Colonel Philbertson for 
master. She mounted the grand gilded staircase, and 
entered a vast drawing-room, carpeted with violet 
velvet, with patterns of gold flowers, hung with satin 
of the same colour, and adornments, glistening with 
great mirrors, and beautified with rare paintings and 
statuettes. 

Florence had made up her mind that if she en- 
countered Mapleton, she would treat him with tho 
cold, scarcely civil contempt which had been her line 
of conduct at Maberly Abbey; She would ignore 
his miscreant conduct; she would follow the advice 
of her aunt's doctor. 

In the grand drawing-room) there burned a splen- 
did fire, and, standing by the exquisitely carved 
mantelpiece was the graceful figure of Lady Juliette: 

was, : 


Cadette. She engaged: im: some pretty fancy 
work, but she threw it down when her friend ~ 


announced, and ran to greet. her with all the old | 


affection that had once marked their intercourse. 
“Florence, I have written to you twiga); iow isit 


eid, passionately. “I amas yellow as 
@ guinea, as haggard as a prisoner, as ugly ase 
witch; and you—you look like a rosebud, Juliette; 
fresh aud dewy, and put into a case of blue and 





himself in any light which would have t 
him with the abduction of Mies Random, that he 
kept away from his former more respectable haunts, 
or hid himself entirely from sight. 

Florence was very poorly for three or four weeks, 
but during that time she frequently heard of Mr. 
Mapleton from people connected with the Philbert- 
sons, who visited at old Mrs. Macguire’s. She 
heard one morning that the Philbertsons had arrived 
at their mansion near Hyde Park. Mr. Mapleton’ 
was with them, also the Lady Juliette Cadette. Sir 
Guildford Owen, as much recovered as le could 
ever hope to be, had arrived in Lendon, and had 
taken up liis abode in bis own magnificent town 
house. The fever was still raging down in the 
country, Allonby and the surrounding villages 
seemed plague-smitten, and this was the reason that 
Colonel Philbertson had removed his family to Lon- 
don in the dreary month of November. 

All these items of news Florence heard from a 
gossiping old lady of title, who called to pay a visit 
to Mrs. Maguire. 

Florence listened to allthis news, and restlessly 
fingered the old-fashioned but rich nick-nacks which 
lay on the side table, near which,she was seated. She 
was debating in her own mind what course to pursue 
for the future. She was restless, wretched, and un- 
settled. All her pet theories, all her notions.about free- 
dom, her plans for a joyous life, at once of ‘liberty, 
refinement, and such lady-like adventure as may be 
found by travelling on the Continent, mixing in 
artistic and literary circles, and choosing one’s: com- 
panions from the cleverest aud most original indivi- 
duals whom one encounters in gay modern society ; 
all these theories, planus and projects, we repeat, 
geemed to have been upset—had, in fact, undergonea 
complete revolution. Florence possessed five hun- 
dred a year, but she had no home; sheowned many 
admirers and friends, but she was an orphan ; and 
now for the first time in her life (for she had lost her 
— before she had known them) she began to 

eel sick of her liberty—tired of her independence. 

She was filled with a craving for home ties~sudden, 

strong, violent. She resolved to call at the Philbert- 

a to make friends with Juliette, and then—and 
en—— 

The reader can finish the sentence for himself, 


black 1. How well that blue and black suits 
you! How beautiful you are, and what a consum- 
mate coquette, in spite of your pretence of saint- 
dom and philanthropy and philesophy, and all the 
rest of it;,Z suppose you are doing arlittle flirting, 
Juliette, are you not? There are very few people in 
town, but still there are some, and I hear. thetmy Lord 
Crossby has been paying you devyated,attention, for he 
is here onsies with some old aunt. in Grosvenor 
Square. hy do you not make np. your. mind, and 
marry him? Has he not asked,you, yet? You blush 
most beautifully and look most guilty.” 

““No, Florence,” replied Juliette, “he has not 
asked me yet, and I hope he will not, for I have made 
up my mind decidedly on that puint, as I told you 
before.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” cried Florence, angrily. “You 
talked all that nonsense before about never marry- 
ing. lLean’t make up my mind, about you, Juliette; 
whether you are a cold, philosopher, unnatural, and 
therefore detestable, or whether you are a sentimen- 
tal simpleton, and over head. and ears in, love with 
that insolent schoolmaster of Allonby. Byithe way, 
have you heard anything of him. lately ?” 

Florence asked the question sharply.and suddenly. 
and Juliette blushed a. little more. deeply than the 
occasion seemed to warrant. 

“T have both beard of him and.seen him lately,” 
she replied, 

“Oh, indeed!” Florence grew paler and paler, and 
her lip curled very bitterly. “‘ Pray does Colonel Phil- 
bertson—does Mrs. Philbertson know of these, roman- 
tic meetings ?” 

“I do not suppose they would take any notice. of 
them if they did,” responded Julietta, quietly. “I 
go to a church about two miles from here every Sun- 
day, because I like the preacher. It, is|'@ ehurch 
called St. Dunstan’s, in a. large and thickly popu- 
lated neighboyrhoed. There are.schools attached to 
this church, where a hundred poor children are 
taught. Colonel Philbertson is very kind; he per- 
mits me to have the carriage every Sunday to take 
me on tothat church, after we have put Mrs, Phil- 
bertson down at hers, which is in a fashionable street 
close to this. Finette accompanies me, and after ser- 
vice in the morning I stay to read to and instruct 





fifteen of these poor children, who come from a 








‘on this: flirtation under the guise of religion. 
are 





greater distance than oie a; pee are, therefore, 
not able to learn before the servi¢e commences. One 
Sunday, when T was sitting in thé old-fashioned 
pew which Loccupy with Finette, I saw a face inthe 
gallery above me which I recognised—it was that of 
poor Mr. Fennandesy the. lete.achoolmaster of .Al- 
lonby, He recognised me too; and after service I 
found that he had volunteered to teach in the same 
room with myself, that is, in the vestry, which is a 
large one in the church of St. Dunstan’s. There 
are four people to teach those fifteen hitherto ne- 
glected children—Mr, Peters, the clergyman, a Miss. 
Adams, Mr. Fernandez, and myself,” 

“ How touching, how exemplary, how saintlike if 
it were all true!” cried Florence, scoffingly. “ But 
then unfortunately it is not. It sounds like the lan- 
guage of humility to hear you, putting yourself last 
foot The hard-wonked,,.dusty London curate; some 
Miss, Adams, whose fatiier is very likely a cheese- 
factor im the,City; Mr. pandez, a National school- 























mesteryturnedoff for drmmkenness and ill-behaviour ; 
and, lastly, the Lady ette Cadette, who is set 
down ig a splendid ca: the door, But you 
say g of how Lady Juliette; do 
you, wemder through) t ty streets arm-in-arm 

0 youldiscourse sweet 


ith this entrancing Re 
sialentiro py, bely re 
arith ‘ 


@e wild French philo- 


that haye not answered me? I should have |: thigh 2—for,,of course, he 
healed; but your-sgut i¢ench an ivvelidithege-—” | garrety doea h 

“No r Juliette,” rencey| wesked the herghy, almost savagely. 
“ you would he ve come-to see.me, do you| “2 dop’t know weak lovence,” returned 
not been more Zl iette, spesldin, qeaertain quiet dignity ; 

Juliette ‘ paimed at finding Ploremee as sar+ | “ bat inever leanom gz’ s arm, nor do I 
casticand bitter as when she with her. }» ugh the We haye always 
eee girls stood before.a vast Florence, | ordanméo lite. ergyman, 

ncing at its poiished. surface, netrepress a th every Sunday, 

shudder almost.of pain when she noticed the differ-| “ Bag. havea great deal of interesting 
ence hetween herself and Juliette.. Shige looked }jcon andeg, tt alll in- 
haggard;. there were dent rings under hereyes; sho: not sigh and look, and look 
was much af her beauty had. famed switisde | aod ? Ab! you blush, and 
the . something in 


jon—an earnestness. 
ide Juliette. She had 
‘but.she was ~ loss 
etory feeling 
ile se listened to all 


mm. 
a 80 Middae with: me, Blorence ?” she 


DP hate hypocrisy. You aro 
us game in carrying 
You 
» Fernandez, yourself, and your guar- 
dians. You can’t mean to marry him, can you? 
You have only one hundred a year, and that the 
colonel will take away if you disgrace yourself by 
marrying a mere adventurer, a beggar; then, if you 
don't marry him you are ill-using him, because he 
fancies that you mean to do so, for he’s in love with 
you, of course.” 

“ You forget, Florence,” said’ Juliette, severely, 
“what you told me Fernandez had said to you about 
me. You know you said that hevhad told you that 
I was too simple and childish for his taste, that if he 
ever thought of me it would be for my fortune, and 
when he discovered that I had scarcely any, he 
spoke of me with great.contempt. Now if this be 
true, there can be no fear of my ill-using so selfish a 
person. So hard, so pitiless, so mercenary & map 
cannot be in love with me.surely !’’ 

Florence turned scarlet to. her very ears; she 
looked and felt thoroughly ashamed of herself. She 
had utterly forgotten, the untruths, into which she 
had been hurried when speaking in such. violent 
passion in the shrubbery at, Maberly. Her nature 
was.a, faulty one, but she was, not, dewoid of gene- 
rosity. In her calmen moments she, disdained to 
profit by anything like falsehood, and. though she 
was still bitterly augry, with. Juliette she had more 
cominand over herself than.she lad had that day in 
the shrubbery.. She. hastened then to,.do what she 
could, and to. make what amends lay in/her power. 

“T spoke-falsely that day,” shesaid, “ I.was un- 
nerved—I was. out of temper. Juliette, 1 never 
heard = Fernandez speak a disrespectful wordof you 
in my life,” 

She watched Julicite as she spoke, and she saw a 
scarlet flush deepen on her cheek. aad:a.gleam of 
satisfaction brighten the wonderful, blue eyes. 

“T am glad to think that Mr. Fernandez is.not hard, 
mercenary and commonplace,” returned Juliette. 
“Somehow, I:could not quite reeonsile it with my 
idea of him. I.am glad you lave told me the truth, 
Florence; not that I have shown any difference, I 
think, towards Mr. Fernandez. [shave always been 
polite to him, and kind, 1 iancy—at. least, 1 have 
tried to be.”’ 

“ And now,”’ said Florence, “ you-will be. ten times 
more polite, fifty times kinder, in.your simple, saint- 
likefashion. But tell me, child, where you think all 
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this is to end? Youwdo not fancy it will wind up 
with a bridal wreath and‘a breakfast, do you? You 
cannot surely be so mad? You cannot mean to live 
in a garret with him, darn his stockings, and cook his 
Sunday dioners—for I should think you would have 
nothing ta cook other days. Do you mean to do this, 
Juliette ?” 

“No, Florence, I do not. I never mean to marry 
anybody, neither Lord Crossby nor this National 
schoolmaster, about whom you make such a fuss,” 

Florence rose to her feet, apd clapped her hands 
in real or pretended delight. 

_ Bravo!” she cried. ‘For once you have spoken 
naturally. There was the genuine curl of the aris- 
tocratic lip at the idea of this National schoolmaster, 
about whom I ‘make such a fuss.’ No, you would 
not like to marry him, Juliette, Then had you not 
better Jet him alone, and ge to, another church ?” 

Juliette looked. very pale. and’ resolute as she an- 
swered: 

“I do let him alone, Florence; but I do not mean 
to go to another church.” 

“TI shall go to St. Dunstan's, also, next Sunday, 
then,” cried Florence. “I shall teach these fifteen 
neglected children, I shall see Miss Adams, the 
cheesefactor'’s daughter, and Mr. Peters, the dusty 
curate.”’ 

“Come if you like,by. all. means,” responded 
Juliette, with a smile. 

And so it was settled. 

CHAPTER XXX. 
My heart is sick with longing, tho’ I feed 


On hope; goes with sucha heavy pace. 
That. neither brings, nor, Seunctie 2 
As if he slept—forgetting old speed. 


Hood. 

FLORENGB, would not be:indueed to. remain to dine, 
and, spend. the evening at, the Philbertsons’. She 
drove away in her aunt’s. carriage, 

Juliette took up #gaiu her delicate fancy work. 
It seemed that her thoughts were as. busy as her fin- 
gers. She bent her head pensively, her lips. worked, 
her eyes flashed. At last sheput down the work and 
sighed wearily. Oould it have been that the burden 
of her secret was begin to make itself felt? 
Had she miscalculated her own strength? Were 
those fetters which she had voluntarily forged for 
herself beginning to gall her? She asked herself 
these questions, and she strove to return a brave and 
courageous answer, As lung as she lived she would 
enjoy the benefit of her little income of one hundred 
a year; it surely would be enough for her modest 
wants, and would leave something over for the poor, 
so long as slie had a home in her guardian’s house- 
hold. If eyen he began, as years went on, to grow 
impatient at her constantly refusing what offers of 
marriage might be made to her, he would surely 
never dismiss her from the shelter of his roof. 

The thought of inheriting his wealth had hitherto 
never entered the mind of Juliette, she heard that 
his estates were to descend to a distant cousin, and 
she had never troubled her mind with any surmise 
as to whether he would remember her in his will. 
But now, looking onwards towards the long and 
lonely life which she had marked out for herself, she 
began dimly to wonder if. there would be any more 
provision for her when she approached middle life, 
and became that desolate object of compassion in the 
eyes of the world, “an old maid,” for was she not 
bound, by an unseen chain, the secret bride of a man 
whom she would hardly recognise again if she ever 
were to see him? Then she wondered whether, 
if, in the chance or prospect of his death, he would 
let her know of her probable release. FPinette had 
his address, he had hers, 

Suddenly Juliette burst into violent weeping, she 
shuddered and trembled convulsively ; she had found 
herself wishing, positively wishiug, for this release, 
forgetting that it entailed the death of a fellow-being, 
and her over-sensitive conscieuce took alarm. She 
actually felt guilty of a great crime, She rose, paced 
the room, and wrung her hands, then more vi- 
sitors were apnonuced, and she was forced to re- 
move the traces of agitation from her countenance 
aud manner, and to receive the visitors in the tem- 
porary absence of Mrs. Philbertson, 

The evening wore away, diyner-hour approached 
Mrs. Philbertson, who had been, slightly indisposed 
dressed, and descended to take her place at the head 
of her table. In the great dining-room Juliette met 
the party which we have seen at Maberly—the colo- 
uel, Mrs. Philbertson, Mapleton, and a few other 
Visitors. 

After dinner the whole party adjourned to the opera, 
for, though it was not the opera season, there was 
one being performed at Drury Lane that week. At 
the opera Juliette met Lord Crossby. This gay 
and handsome young noble devoted himself to her in 
&@ marked and demonstrative fashion ; there was some- 
thing in Juliette’s kind, ceurteous, yet cool manner 
of receiving his advances which astonished and per- 


’ 





plexed the aristocratic owner of thirty thousand a 
year, and almost piqued his admiration into down- 
right love. 

Julietté was peerlessly beautiful; she was of an 
exalted and peculiar type of character; she was 
something of a philanthropist, something of a philo- 
sopher, much of a devotee, and an enthusiast in the 
cause of humanity, intellectual, learned, graceful, and 
accomplished. AJ] these qualities dazzled and as- 
tonished my Lord Crossby. He began seriously to 
think that the possession of such a wife would add 
to his prestige, and make his brilliant reputation 
for high fashion and. good taste, yet more dazzling. 
So he made up his mind that he would propose to 
the Lady Juliette Cadette, or at least apply to her 
guardian, for her hand. And that very night my 
Lord Crossby, who cared nothing about music, got 
Colonel Philbertson into a corner of the opera-box, 
and then and there he propounded to him his plans, 
hopes, and prospects. 

Colonel Philbertson was in the main delighted. In 
his heart he wished very well by Juliette, ‘and 
surely now,” thought he, “she will be happy, for 
here is a man of an age corresponding to her own, 
haudsome, titled, brilliant, and fashionable—what 
more can woman require, seeing he is also wealthy ?” 

While Lord Crossby was assisting Juliette into the 
carriage he slipped a magnificent boyquet into her 
liand, and she could not help noticing that the manner 
of the colonel was ceahadlanly hilarious and kind 
during the drive home. 

Tt was.a cold, nights snow was sprinkling tho 
pavement, and a bitter wind blew from the north- 
east. Juliette, with a fur cloak covering her bare 
neck, and arms and partly hiding her silken attire, 
ishuddered with cold ag she s d out of the car- 
‘Tiage on to, the payement, Her heart. swelled with 
pity for all those who were homeless, aud shelterless 
on that wretched November night, aud thea she saw 
the figure of a, man sanding under. the lamp-post, 
close by the entrance gate of the Hyde Park man- 
sion; the light fell fall upon his face; she recog- 
nised Fernandez, and she saw that he recognised her. 
It was then trne that he,watched her. Why? Was 
hein love with her, as Florence had: hinted? She 
went upstairs thoughtfully, 

Now it was certain that Lady. Juliette Cadette 
felt none of that lofty spurning, that angry disdain 
of. Fernandez which might have been expected from 
a highly bred damsel, when she had discovered that 
she was beloved. by a young man scareely higher 
in the social scale than the servants in her guardian’s 
own houschold. But then Juliette Cadette was a very 
peculiar girl, at once a philanthropist, a philosopher 
and a devotee. She walked jnto the splendid draw- 
ing room, with its light, its warmth, aud its splendid 
furniture, and she thought of the handsome yet hag- 
gard face outside, leshed by the wind aud snow. She 
bethought herself that his garments had looked sin- 
gilarly threadbare of late, eyen on tho Sundays. 

he wondered if he were enduring privations, and 
her young heart wag stirred by such a deep and 
tender pity as astonished herself, She sank amid 
the soft satin cushions of a low, luxurious seat ; she 
unfastened the jewelled clasp of her fur cloak, still 
thinking of Fernandez; then she was roused by the 
voice of the colonel. 

“ Julieite, Lord Crossby has proposed for you; he 
will come to-morrow to know his hate. Of course it 
is a mere matter of form. You will say Yes, of 
course, a delighted’ and enchanted Yes! What a 
lucky girl you are to carry off such a prize before 
you have even been presented Would not Florence 
Random envy you if she knew this? though, to be 
sure, she is too old for Crossby, for he is only twenty- 
three, and Florence is nearly twenty-eight.” 

The ugly Mapleton was leaning in his favourite 
attitude with one elbow on the mantelpiece. Mrs. 
Philbertson lounged on-a soft seat opposite to that 
occupied by Juliette. She started up when the 
colonel spoke, crossed the room—a wonderful de- 
monstration for a woman so cold—threw her arms 
round her adopted daughter, aud kissed her fore- 
head, exclaiming: 

“TI congratulate you Juliette, I congratulate you, 
child. 1 was afraid his father, the marquis, would 
have persuaded Crossby to look out for a wealthier 
match. You will have all those splendid family 
jewels. The Crossby gemsare as good as the Castle- 
tons’ which were stoleg so mysteriously after your 
poor father died.” 

If Mapleton winced no one saw it, for his back was 
turned, 

Juliette made no answer, she was resolved not to 
speak that night. She accepted. her congratulations 
then in silence, and she retired early to her own 
room. Finette accompanied her. Of late this faith- 
ful girl had been her confidante, and the two sat dis- 
cussing what would be the wisest course to take on 
the following day, and what excuses to make to 











the colonel. At Jast, just before Juliette stepped 


oe bed, Finette went to the window, and cried 
out: 

“Why, there is somebody watching under the 
lamp-post; I can see him on the other side of the 
street. The snow is falling thickly, and the wind is 
blowing a hurricane, but his eyes are fixed on this 
window. Oh, my lady, I hope—I hope and trust 
that itis not the man whom you paid that money to, 
who promised never to annoy you! It is some- 
thing like his figure—it is really something like his 
figure.” 

‘* No, you need not be afraid,” said Juliette, calmly ; 
“T know who that is very well; it is Mr. Fernandez, 
the schoolmaster.” 

* Ah!” exclaimed the Italign girl, sharply. 

She started as she spoke, a sudden thrill—a sudden 
thought—a sudden surmise darted through her quick 
brain. Instantly she felt convinced of what the 
reader knows already, that Fernandez was the hus- 
band, the lawful husband of the Lady Juliette 
Cadette! Link after link formed in the chain of 
remembrance; she recollected that’ on the night 
of her secret escape with her mistress to London 
they had encountered Fernandez at the Allonby 
Station; she recollected that all the while she 
had spoken to the stranger with the fair beard sle 
had fancied that she recognised him. She recollected 
now that the tone of bis voice was peculiar and rich, 
and was, in fact, the voice of the schoolmaster. 
Several tricks of manner came to her remembrance, 
among others, one, peculiar habit that the school- 
master had of leaning listlessly on his elbows as the 
fair-bearded stfapger had leaned while he talked 
with Finette. 

The Italian saw it.all; she wanted. nobody to tell 
hen anything. She stood possessed of that most.secret 
part, of Lady Juliette’s. secret, the part which was 
unknown to the young bride herseli~she knew whom 
she had married. 

Fioette, however, wag cautious and faithful; she 
said to herself that, it would bitterly disgrace and 
humiliate Juliette to discover that she.was the wife 
of the. lowly National schoolmaster; therefore, she 
would hide it from her—therefore, she would enlist 
‘herself among the roll of the luckless Fernandez’s 
enemies, and do all that she could to get him 
sept out of the country. She said nothing to her 
mistress, but she went to her bed, where she lay plot- 
ting and seheming against the bridegroom of the 
Lady Juliette. 

Meanwhile Fernandez watched the house; tlio 
snow beat upon him, and the bitter wind pierced his 
thin garments. What object he had in so watching 
seems difficult to determine; he could not lave ex- 
pected that Juliette would love or pity him for this 
devotion, or that she would be touched by a contem- 
plation of the physical sufferings which he chose to 
inflict upon himself for her sake; he could not 
expect this, we say, because it is notthe way of the 
world for fine ladies to grow pitiful or sentimental 
over the sufferings of those beneath them. 

But it is not too much to say that Lady Juliette 
Cadette was not of the world. She felt very much 
for Fernandez, then suffering cold and stress of 
weather in the pitiless London streets. She said 
nothing about it, but she felt it deeply and she 
wondered in her sweet and saintlike fashivun what 
she could possibly do to help him, 

So these two women, the excitable Italian girl, and 
the high-souled patrician maiden, iay, each one 
warmly covered up on that bitter winter's night, 
tkinking of the forlorn young man who was passing 
those hours shelterless aud wretched. One was 
praying for him, the other was plotting against him. 

He, meanwhile, had walked away from before the 
great mansion now that thelights had died away from 
the windows. He hurried down a bye-street, plunged 
into a poor neighbourhood, reached a squalid house, 
the door of which he opened with a latch-key, struck 
a light, caught up a poor candle which had been 
placed ready for him, mounted some carpetless stairs, 
and entered a meanly furnished room. A stranger 
wags seated before the shabby table—a stranger, at 
sight of whom he staggered backward in wild 
amazement. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Fauts or Niacara SuRPASsED.—News 
has been received of the discovery by the colonial 
government geologists, Messrs. Sawkins and Brown, 
of magnificent waterfalls, far exceeding those of 
Niagara, which exist in Demerara, British Guiane. 
They are on the upper part of the Potaro River, 
three days’ journey from the colonial penal settle- 
ment, and within one hundred miles of the capital 
of the colony. Although so near, comparatively, 
to European settlements, they have hitherto re- 
mained unknown to civilised men, and are but rarely 
visited by the natives, who have not appreciated 
their marvellous character. The falls consist of two 





leaps, one being a perpendicular fall of 770ft., and 
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the second over 50ft. The volume of wator mca” 
sured in the dry season is 28ft. in depth, and nearly 
100 yards broad. The Government of the colony 
have undertaken to open up the neighbourhood and 
give facilities to visitors. The Niagara Falls are 
160ft. high. 








SCIENCE. 





A Userut INVENTION.—Messrs. Duggan, of 
Bristol, have patented an arrangement for procuring 
a supply of hot water and diffusing steam in the 
sick-room by means of a lamp, in which the various 
combinations of paraffin and petroleum may be 
safely burned. The apparatus is portable, and 
is capable of dissipating about a pint of water per 
hour. Considerable care is needed to prevent smell 
and smoke; but in all other respects the patented 
apparatus is admirably adapted to meet the object 
sought for. 

GILDED NEEDLEs.—Needles made of steel are liable 
to become damaged by corrosion. Mr. J. Roberts 
proposes to cover them with a coating of non-corrosive 
metal, such as gold, silver, copper, or tin, the said 
metals being applied to the needles after they have 
been otherwise finished by gilding, plating, or tin- 
ning. He prefers to coat them with gold, first 
plating them with silver or copper to facilitate the 
process of gilding, but it may be accomplished 
without the application of silver or copper. 

A New Source or Leap-Potsonine.—Dr. G. 
Johnson, physician to King’s College Hospital, de- 
scribes a new source of lead-poisgning. In the 
course of practice, a patient came to him with 
symptoms obviously those of lead-poisoning. The 
= was a trunkmaker, but was not aware that 

e used anything containing lead in his work. On 
analysis, however, a black glazed cloth, known as 
“overland cloth,’’ was found to contain lead, and 
as the man acknowledged that he ate his meals 
without washing his hands, and also used the shreds 
to burn under his glue-pot, the presence of lead was 
accounted for. 

CoLourRs OF GASES IN GEISSLER TUBES CHANGED 
BY Maanerism.—M. Tréve, in a late communica- 
tion to the French Academy of Sciences, gives an 
account of his experiments with gases enclosed in 
glass tubes and exposed to a current of electricity, 
and at the same time to the influence of a powerful 
electro-magnet. Having taken a Geissler tube filled 
with hydrogen, one portion of the tube being drawn 
out to capillary thinness, he caused the induction 
current to pass through it, which, as is well known, 
imparts to the gas in the thick part a blue colour, 
tinged with violet, and in the capillary portion a 
brilliant red. Now, if the latter be placed between 
the poles of the electro-magnet, the red at once dis- 
appears, and is converted into white light. In the 
case of oxygen, the capillary part is milky white ; 
under the influence of electro-magnetism it becomes 
red. Under the same circumstances the blue of ni- 
trogen becomes much darker, and the sparkling 
white of carbonic acid turns blue. Hence, so far, 
magnetism is found to destroy or change the colour 
of a gas in the capillary part of a tube containing it. 

Kruppr’s Monster Gun.—A letter from Berlin 
has stated that Krupp’s monster gun, which excited 
so much wonder in the Paris Exhibition of 1867, had 
been sent to the army before Paris to take part in 
the siege. The gun, made of solid steel, is nomi- 
nally a 1,000 pounder, but is constructed to fire a 
shot weighing 1,2]2lbs., or a shell of 1,080]bs. Its 
calibre is 14 inches, and it is 17 feet long. It hasa 
forged inner tube, strengthened with three layers of 
rings over the powder chamber, and two layers over 
the muzzle portion. The manufacture of this gun 
continued during night and day for sixteen months, 
and the cost of the piece was 15,750/. It is a breech- 
loader. The projectile and charge are inserted at 
the right side, the wedges having been previously 
loosened by a screw on the other side, the plug re- 
moved by another screw fitted to the front of the 
rear wedge, and the wedges drawn out and made to 
rest upon a bed attached to the left side of the 
breech. Altogether the gun wasa marvellous pro- 
duct, but we doubt whether it can after all be the 
one intended to be sent to Paris. The piece weighs 
50 tons, and is mounted on a carriage which weighs 
15 tons. Moreover, when exhibited at Paris it had 
never been fired, and appears to have been regarded 
by its owner rather as a prize weapon than asa 
working one. 

Tue “ Fisa Torrgpo.”—This new engine of war, 
which has been for some time subjected to various 
experimental trials by a committee of naval officers, 
under Captain Arthur, R.N., has been recently put 
to a practical proof at Sheerness. The ‘ Oberon,” 
paddle-wheel steamer, had been specially supplied 
with a 12-horse power engine and air pumps for fill- 
ing the torpedo with compressed air, and fitted with 
a large discharging tube at the bow for launching it 
under water. ‘The peculiarity of the torpedo is that 

it will maintain its passage at any particular depth 
between 5 and 15 feet from the surface; the propul- 


sion being entirely submarine and effected at the 
rate of six or seven miles an hour by the action of 
the compressed air on a screw — ler. Two tor- 
peor were run against the “ Nie e,” a large hulk 
ying in the harbour, both from a distance of 140 
yards. The first contained a Some of 67lbs. of 
gun-cotton, and hit the hulk, exploding on impact, 
made a clean hole 20 feet by 10 feet in area, sinking 
her at once. Nets were placed at 15 feet from the 
side of the hulk, and the second torpedo run at them, 
being launched from a framework attached beneath 
a boat. This torpedo, containing a charge of 18lb. 
of glyoxoline, was caught in the nets and exploded 
there, doing no damage whatever to the side of the 
hulk. The machine is the invention of Mr. White- 
head, an English engineer, having works at Fiume, 
in Hungary. 


THE EFFECTS OF CARBONIC ACID. 


At the meeting of the British Association, Dr. B. 
W. Richardson read a paper on some “* New Physio- 
logical Researches on the Effects of Carbonic Acid,” 
and in the course of an interesting communication 
he explained that the observations he had made 
were new, in that they related to the direct action 
of carbonic acid on animal and vegetable fluids, and 
they were as interesting to the zoologist and bota- 
nist as to the anatomist. He then demonstrated from 
a spevimen the result of subjecting a vegetable alka- 
line infusion to the action of carbonic acid under 
pressure. The result was a thick fluid substance 
which resembled the fluid which exudes its fim 
from some trees. When this fluid was gently dried 
it became a semi-solid substance, which yielded elas- 
tic fibres, and somewhat resembled caoutchouc. 

This observation had led the author to study the 
effect of carbonic acid on albumen, serum of blood, 
blood itself, bronchial secretion, and other organic 
fluids. When the serum of blood was thus treated 
with the carbonic acid under pressure and gentle 
warmth (26 deg. F.), the colloidal ~~ was sepa- 
rated; but when the blood with the fibrine removed 
from it was treated there was no direct separation, 
the blood corpuscles seeming for a time to engage 
the = by condensation of it. But blood contain- 
ing fibrine, and held fluid by tribasic phosphate of 
soda, was at once coagulated by the acid. The 
bronchial secretion was thickened by carbonic acid, 
and a tenacious fluid was obtained, resembling the 
secretion which occurred in asthma and bronchitis, 
which secretions on serous surfaces were thickened 
and rendered adhesive. y 

After detailing many other facts, Dr. Richardson 
concluded by showing what bearing this subject 
had of a practical kind. In the first place, the re- 
search had relation to the question of elasticity of 
organic substances; and secondly, on the direct 
action of carbonic acid on the production of vege- 
table juices. But the greatest interest concen- 
trated on the relation of the research to some of the 
diseases of the animal body. Thus, in instances 
where the temperature of the body was raised and 
the production of carbonic acid was excessive, the 
blood on the right side of the heart had its fibrine 
often precipitated, and in many other cases fibrinous 
or albuminous exuded fluids were solidified, as was 
the case in croup. The author, in the course of his 
paper, explained how rapidly blood charged with 
carbonic acid absorbed oxygen when exposed to 
that gas, and held that carbonic acid in the venous 
blood was as essential to the process of respiration 
as was the oxygen in the pulmonary organs. 


INFLUENCE OF THE MOON ON RAINFALL. 


Tuat the moon is very influential in, or at least 
closely connected with, all changes of the weather, 
is a belief at once widely spread and deeply rooted. 
Our satellite can neither be full, nor new, nor “ fill 
her horns,” without, as is popularly believed, caus- 
ing or indicating some alteration in the state of the 
weather. If she is caught “ lying on her back,’’ or, 
in other words, if, when she is less than a semicircle, 
her cusps are pointed upwards so that the straight 
line joining them is more or less approximately 
parallel to the horizontal plane, the fact is supposed 
to be an indication if not the cause of rain. If she 
submits to be “towed by one star and chased by 
another,”’ that is, if she is between and near two 
conspicuous stars, so that the three bodies are at 
least nearly in a straight line, the fishermen expect 
a storm. 

Though meteorologists show no favour totheseand 
many similar beliefs, some of them admit that it 
is neither unphilosophical nor contrary to fact to 
regard the moon as a meteorological agent. Thus, 
Sir John Herschel, from his own observations, re- 
gards it as a meteorological fact that the clouds have 
a tendency to disappear under the full moon, and 
adds that a slight preponderance in respect of quan- 
tity of rain near the new moon over that which falls 
near the full, would be a natural and necessary con- 
sequence of a preponderance of a cloudless sky 
about the full. M. Arago; who concurs in this 
opinion, states that the expression “the moon eats 








the clouds,” is common in France among country 








people, and especially among sailors. The latter 
eiaoamaher adds that the results obtained from 
meteorological observations in Germany and in 
Paris, were that the maximum number of seine 
days occurred between the first quarter and full 
moon, and the minimum between the last quarter 
and new moon; the ratios being 100: 121°4 in Ger- 
many, and 100: 126 in Paris; but that in the south 
of France the minimum number of rainy days oc- 
curred between the full moon and the last quarter. 
He concludes with the remark that “ the question 
requires to be examined afresh.” 

r. Pengelly has given his own carefully made 
series of rainfall observations, extending over a 
meng of six years, or rather 74 complete lunations. 

rom these we find that the greatest amount of 
rainfall occurred in the second quarter ; the test 
number of wet daysin the third; while the mean 
rate of rain on wet days was greatest in the second 
quarter. The author summarises these facts as 
follows: 1. The least average rainfall was in the 
quarter immediately preceding the new moon, in- 
stead of, as Sir J. Herschel supposes, about the full 
moon. 2. The maximum number of wet days was 
in the third quarter, and the minimum in the first 
—thus differing from the results stated by M. —— 
to have been obtained in Germany and Paris on the 
one hand, and the south of France on the other. 





A BALLOON FIGHT. 

Tue following extraordinary statement appears 
in the Nowvelles du Jour, a Belgian paper. The in- 
telligence was conveyed in a note to that journal 
from one of their correspondents at the seat of war, 
which note was conveyed to Brussels by a carrier 
pigeon :— 

“ Paris, October 1—Nadar returned yesterday 
to Paris. His return was not, however, effected 
without much trouble, although his balloon was 
directed by a good wind and favourable currents 
since his departure from Tours. But let me relate 
the particulars of his voyage in chronological order. 

‘He left Tours at six o'clock in the morning, and 
the bold aéronaut arrived in view of Paris at 11 
o’clock, floating about 3,000 métres above the fort 
of Charenton. At the same time as the Intrépide, 
which was the name of M. Nadar’s balloon, ap- 

d in sight, a second balloon was seen in the 
orizon. M. Nadar was observed to display a long 
streamer with the French national colours. Im- 
mediately afterwards a national flag floated from 
the car of the other balloon. Vigorous hurrahs and 
cries of ‘C’est Durouff,’ from the garrison of the 
fort, greeted the appearance of the two aéronauts, 
whose balloons gradually approached. Suddenly, 
and when at a short distance from each other, a loud 
report was heard in the air, which report was fol- 
lowed by a series of explosions. These were at first 
supposed to be victorious signals or demonstra- 
tions, until M. Nadar was seen to fling himself into 
the netting of his balloon, and to cling to its sides. 
During this time the other aéronaut continued dis- 
ber ms, Bee at M. Nadar and his balloon. 

“The Intrépide was descending rapidly, and it ap- 
peared evident to the spectators below that some 
incomprehensible event happened above. But 
mark what the French ~ 4 the neighbouring bal- 
loon came to! It was withdrawn, and a black and 
yellow standard was observed to be floating in its 

lace. All was explained. ‘Treason!’ ‘It is a 

ssian balloon!’ ‘ He has fired on the Intrépide!’ 
were the cries that burst simultaneously from the 
French people. Nadar was supposed to have been 
lost. He was seen to descend rapidly in his car, and 
his balloon had once more nearly reached the earth. 
He, however, cast out his ballast, and he again 
ascended. M. Nadar again clambered up the network 
of his balloon, and, by a marvellous effort, he suc- 
ceeded in stopping the hole made in his balloon by 
the shot of his adver: The Intrépide then be- 
came the assailant, and several shots were fired 
from the car into the Prussian balloon, which sud- 
denly whirled about and fell to the ground with 
giddy velocity. As soon as if reached the earth a 
etachment of Uhlans, who were on the plain, and 
who had been following the aérial combatants 
throughout this exciting struggle, rushed forth, and, 
surrounding the balloon, received their champion— 
Heaven knows in what condition. They then 
hastened off at full speed to the Prussian advanced 
posts. Inthe meantime M. Nadar descended safely 
at Charenton, where he stil! is at this monient.” 








Prano Puiayina.—Those of your readers who 
wish to learn to play the piano and kindred instru- 
ments, but think themselves debarred from doing 
so by inability to purchase instruments to play on, 
will be glad to know that a plain board, with paper 
pasted on it, and having the keys marked out in 
ink, will be almost, perhaps quite, as useful to them 
as a veritable sound emitter. I could tell of three 
persons who have learnt in this way, myself being 
one of them.—F. G. E. 
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THE DIAMOND COLLAR. 


oe Vind es” 
CHAPTER XX. 
So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear, 
Farewell remorse ; good to me is lost ; 
Evil, be thou my good. Milton, 

“ONE year ago,” commenced Tyrrol, with a 
boding smile, “‘ Baroness Christiana Eberstein came 
from Germany in secret, and arrived in London 
with three attendants—an old man named Carl- 
stad, a lady named Miss Usingen, and a lady’s- 
maid named Gretchen. ‘They managed to live nearly 
a year in London before they were traced out by the 
Court officials of the royal house of ——, in Germany, 
and pursued. They were compelled to separate ; 
Miss Vane disappeared altogether ; Carlstad was 
caught and taken to Briigen to answer for the flight 
of the ladies, with whom he had been an accomplice ; 
the baroness and her maid Gretchen took refuge 
at Bishopstowe with Bishop Thouvenal. 

“* Now I will tell you what sort of a lady this was 
whom the bishop received with honour, called his 
niece, Miss Thouvenal, and ‘concealed from the offi- 
cers who had been sent from Briigen to arrest her. 
if I go wrong, baroness, if I traduce your mistress, 
Gretchen, inform me that I have done so by holding 


ap your hand, 

“ Baroness Chri Eberstein was personal at- 
tendant on Pripéess Frederica, Clothilda Eber- 
stein Ermengarde, Holstein, of the royal house of 

, in Briigen. The. baroness been cele- 
brated for her eccentric career—was, in fact, known 
as the half-mad baroness—was a visionary and a 
mystery. Her family affianced her to Count Wil- 
helm Von Schloss, and it was thought that the prin- 
cess a soon lose her attendant. 

_ “While preparations for the marriage were tak- 
ing place, the prince imperial was announced to be 
looking for a consort. .Four German princesses 
were offered him to choose from; he chose, it was 
said, the most beautiful of the four; namely, Prin- 
cess Frederica, the young mistress of our baroness. 

“‘ Before the choice was publicly announced Prin- 
cess Frederica aio pane, it was secretly whis- 
pered, by an unti lady, whom the prince impe- 
rial had privately man ot —with the left hand. 

. “The princess was quietly buried, and the prince 

imperial, it was said, taxed Madame la Motte (she 

of the morganatic marriage) with the crime. Be 

that as it may, 

was rumoured, and in despair at her imperial hus- 
‘8 anger. 

“Immediately after the death of Princess Fre- 
derica, Baroness Christiana proclaimed that she 
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she also died—by her own hand, it | ful 
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would never marry Count Von Schloss, whom she 
hated, and ostensibly for this reason she hastened 
from Germany. At first. the Court at Briigen was 
deceived by this, and Count Von Schloss was incon- 
solable, as she had given him reason to suppose that 
he was beloved. 

“The true cause of the baroness’s flight became 
at last apparent; she had fled because of her 
crimes. 

“She it was who poisoned Princess Frederica, 
at the instigation of Madame la Motte; then, fear- 
ing that her terrible crime would be discovered, she 
also poisoned the unhappy instigator herself. The 
princess’s jewels were kept by the baroness, in her 
office of Mistress of the Wardrobe; and, possessing 
herself of the famous Diamond Collar of the Hol- 
steins, and much of the dead princess’s wardrobe, 
she fled to England, with the three persons who 
have been mentioned as accomplices—Carlstad, a 
chamberlain ; Miss Usingen, who is supposed to 
have been some wretched hireling, who interpreted 
for the party; and finally Gretchen Gottsched, the 
well-known lady’s-maid of the baroness. 

“The young Count Wilhelm Von Schloss, over- 
come by the treachery and guilt of his betrothed, 
has since died of shame and of a broken heart. 

‘* Madame the baroness, I have accused you of 
these State crimes, I have told you your private 
history, and you.do not hold up your hand to indi- 
indicate that I speak falsely. That is well.” 

Tyrrol paused in his recital of these foul deeds, and 
regarded Miss Thouvenal with demoniac exultation. 

The pained, though inflexible expression of the 
lady’s countenance vanished, and she was at 
last aroused ; but not to notice her accuser even yet. 

She gazed full in the face of Gretchen, with an 
expression which was at once shocked and re- 
proachful. 

“Von Schloss dead!” she exclaimed, in her na- 
tive tongue; “and you told me not. Ah, my heart, 
another victim !” 

* Blessed madame,” wept Gretchen, ** why should 
we distress you withthesethings? Oh, thatI could 
drive this vile man from your presence rather than 
that he should grieve you!” 

Price A Thouvenal clasped her white hands almost 
ticly. 

“Great Heaven! what disaster I have already 
wrought in the world!” she cried, in a piercing 
voice ; “‘ why should I live another day? Oh, faith- 
» noble servants, how can I live, vampire-like, 
upon your deaths ?” 

She looked from one to the other of her two 
friends, and her self-reproach was something har- 
rowing. 





Tyrrol gloated over it, and said in his vile heart : 

“This is the fear which will drive her at last into 
my arms for shelter.” 

He resumed with renewed energy. 

** Yes, baroness, your lover is dead ; your princess 
is dead; your accomplice, La Motte, is dead; and 
you are their murderess. 

“The German Court are searching everywhere for 
you, that you may suffer the penalty of your crimes. 
They keep the fate of your victims a secret, for the 
honour of your family; but, madame, why should I 
be so merciful? Ican blazon forth the story of 
Baroness Christiana Eberstein, so that you will be 
chased from England with revilings—if you choose 
to have it so. 

“Do you hope to deny your identity ? The famous 
Court jewels which once blazed on the neck of the 
orphan Princess Frederica of Holstein, the beau 
of Germany, are deposited in an ebony casket in 
your possession, and prove your identity. 

“Tcan put my hand upon that casket. I have 
learned exactly where the two German emissaries, 
Count Hoffman and Herr Friedrich Werter, are at 
present. They are within reach of a telegram which 
they may receive in ten minutes from me, if your de- 
decision compel me to send it. You will agree with 
me that escape is impossible. Count Hoffman will 
identify you at once. He is Second Equerry of the 
Court in which you were Mistress of the Wardrobe ; 
he knows the famous baroness’s personale well. 

‘* Madame, I have finished: Ido not desire to 
boast of my devotion to you, which, did you return 
it, you could appropriately describe it as generous, 
if mad; but, I repeat, that crime-stained as I know 
you to be, unscrupulous and avaricious, your extra- 
ordi perfection of person, as well as that incre- 
dible cleverness which permits you to dress with 
angelic semblance the heart of a Catherine de Medi- 
cis, have bewitched me with admiration, and I am 
resolved to take to my heart the murderous and 
robber whom all the world would execrate could they 
hear the history of her crimes. 

“Once more I hold out to you safety and honour 
as my wife; or, if | ho still repulse me, I pledge my- 
self to bring you face to face with Count Hoffman 
and the detective Werter before the end of three 
days, and to leave you to your fate.” 

1 paused. 
e regarded the lady with the dreading gaze of 


suspense. 
Would she rise from her azure throne to throw 
herself on her knees before him and supplicate for 


mercy ? 
Or would her dauntless courage impel her to hold 
out her hand to him with a smile of complacency, 
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and greet him as one having a congenial spirit’ 
worthy to conquer such as hers ? 4 ‘ 

Or would she be maniac enough to defy him still, 
though she knew that her defiance set the seal upon 
her doom ? 

What did her white face express as she sat there 
returning the half-insolent, half-abashed looks of 
the man who aspired to b her iter ? 

Ah! she rises! 

Her quiet eyes light up; hertquiescent face be- 
—¥ instinct with life. Shall he open his arms for 

er? 

She raises her beautiful hand’tis the gesture of 
a goddess; she points along, slender finger at the 
door—it is the gesture of a queen! 

Like a serf he crouches before her—he who-called 
himself her conquerort 

‘* Begone, vile slave!” she eries, in terribleaccents. 
** Shall I save myself by wedding a villain like you? 
No! Death is more able to me. Do your 
worst, sir. I despise yy To your vengeance! and 
find, when too late, it is two-edged, and strikes 
alike the victor and the-victim. Away, blind fanatic!” 

One wild and despaiitting glance he bestows upon 
her. Dismayed, feaxsamitten, speechless, driven from 
her presence by hew*blazing eyes, he flies, leaving» 
hone for ever behing). 

He has risked all, amd lost it! 

—_— 
CHAPTER XXI. 
Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 
That I may live to say the dog is dead. 
Richard III. 

GERALDINE TYRROL was sitting in her own hand- 
some crimson dressing-room, listening to her French 
maid, Stephanie, chirping’ away at such small-talk 
as might amuse her. 

Poor Gerry was not as blithe nor yet as bonny 
as S arg for her trouble had been acute, and her 
bath cold. 





She was dull and wan; haénot a pee ee to 
— her room for two days,,and no heart to | j 


only visitor, and he:-was*| i 


0 80. 

Her brother had been her 
not especially adapted by either nature or training 
to bind up the open wounds. 

He told her harshly that Lord Grantham had 
relinquished his claim, and would have nothing more 
to say to her. He showed hera short and tremulous 
scrawl which the viscount had sent to Sir Maurice, 
declining the honour of Miss Tyrrol’s d, since he 
~~ yaa to believe that her heart would not go 
with it. 

Sir Maurice was beside himself with anger, and the 
Honourable Perry, who had been so busy sowing 
the oe now hard at work reaping the whirl- 
wind. 

He was in his sire’s blackest books, and had been 
overhauled in a very disagreeable manner for med- 
dling in his sister’s affairs; there was, moreover, 
some talk of banishing him from the Tyrrol man- 
sion—even of disinheriting him. 

The neighbouring gentry were beginning to fight 
shy of him. 

And for what had he placed himself liable to these 
affronts ? " 

To be scornfully crushed under the heel of a woman 
whom he loved, im spite of crimes which would 
frighten away om | a better man. 

To return: The bright femme de chambre, Ste- 

@, was saying: 

“* Milord mauapane lost the lady of the bishop's 
palace, who was sorceress to steal him from my 
sweet Mademoiselle a 

“ What, Stephanie? has he lost her ?’’ 

“ Mademoiselle, ladies) are cruel, when too: fair: 
eee Thouvenal has given milord his dis- 

8 9° 

“Oh, my! and after smiling at him just as if she 
adored him. I saw her do it myself! Oh, whata 
heartless woman! Dear Edgar, I hope he doesn’t 
care much.”’ 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, you must remember that funny 
Trooper, milord’s man, who has spoken to me at 
times when I was returning from matins? Then he 
did tell me of the. dismissal. Now all is well. 
Milord le Viscomte presents Mademoiselle Gerry 
with her freedom ; Mademoiselle‘Thouvenal presents 
milord with his own heart back again—what then? 
Mademoiselle and milord combine liberty and love 
and aa; iness.” 

Geraldine nervously twisted. diamond hoop round 
and round her dimpled finger. 

It was poor Lord Grantham’s ement ring, 
which she used to call “ Grantham’s. Handcuff "— 
it was broad enough—and she had not taken it off 


yet. 

While Stephanie was speaking Gerry was growing 
rosier every minute, and her little throat was swell- 
ing; when Stephanie stopped triumphantly, poor, 
mournful Gerry burst out crying, and kissed the ring 
most affectionately. 

“There, you old dear! You're worth that, any- 
way!” she sobbed; “I won't throw you. aside 
for anybody, however nice or however heart-broken 





they are! You are as kind-and good—oh, gracious, 
yes—and I won’t—I won’t—no, I won’t——” 

Here she kissed the broad glittering circlet at 
least a dozen times, while the tears rushed down 
her crimsoned cheeks in shining little rills. 

Stephanie raised her glossy eyebrows almost to 
the roots of her hair. : 

“The romance of youth,” she murmured, in 


French. 

“No, it’s not romance!” returned Gerry, indig- 
nantly; ‘how can I help aon Ps kind—dear— 
who—saved—saved my life?’ whimpered she, as 
well as her sobs would let her. 

“But, my life, he hag given you up,” said Stes 
phanie; “and milord is ftee.’’ 

“ Hush—do hushd” cried Gerry, vehgmently ; “I 
desire to liveanddie.am ugly little old. maid; and— 
and I will, if dear LomieGrantham wontt have mo! 
There, now!” 


Stephanie courtesied im graceful subimi . 
“ Then mademoiselley may also ary her 
generosity towards her rival, who igsim-great dis 
tress: ?”” inquired she, with Court. 
@ blushed searlet. 7 
“Is Miss Thouvenab sorry thabshierefiised Lord 
she asked. . 


“but she findsy Ieamapaoty thd Donnbg io fatal 


gift. “— men i : fond a 


brother.”’ 


lle, forgive ; 
spokens Monsieur 
by onedliteune ; it isnot fitting?” 
ess’ sake tell me what yowmean! Is 
that dear Bishop Thouvenal’s niece 
that should 


at 


“ As you will,” chirped Stephanie; “I will make 
you to know as strange a historiette as you 
will read in any of these books that come from 
London to mademoiselle. I told mademoiselle that 
Monsieur Trooper had walked these two miles with 
me from chapel this morning. I told you not, that 
as soon as my friend had left me, saying adieu at the 
bridge that turns off to Berney’s s, Monsieur 
Wado, formerly valet to Monsieur pac brother, now 
footman to Monsieur the Bishop of Bishopstowe, ac- 


costed me. 

“ He had walked from the palace during the night; 
he was weary ; he was pallid. 

“* Wherefore ?’ I asked. 

an ee gone wrong’ at the palace,’ he 
replied ; ‘and Monsieur Tyrrol is at the bottom of 
it 


“Mademoiselle, excuse all. I desire to speak of 


us to make no opposition to these two’ (here Mon- 
sieur makes use of a wicked though appropriate word) 
‘men, who are in effect her gaolers. I cannot remain 
to witness such insult, so, in the hope of meeting 
Monsieur Tyrrol, I tramp’ (not 4 word, made- 
moiselle) ‘out here that may put a stop to his: 


any. 

“ At this crisis Monsieur Wade shows me a pistol,. 
but—fear not, Mademoiselle Gerry—I dissuade him 
Lo I say: 

“** My friend, if you kill Monsieur Tyrrol you kill 
yourself; you killa friend of Mademoiselle Thou- 
venal ; you do a wrong to Mademoiselle Thouvenal ; 
you copy org ery brn No, no, wag 4 one; 
q go your mistress, compass her es- 
ape For me, I will learn the movements of Mon- 

Tyrrol, and apprise you of them.’ (For con- 
oe om Monsieur, sweet mistress, pardon.) 
4 said that Monsieur Tyrrol left him at 
be noe im Bighopstowe all night,’ I continued ;. 
’ : Jonson, and Carter went away by 
themselves-alout twelve o’clock; that Monsieur 

petarned alone to the hotel about twoo’clock, and, 
—— untih the hay office was open; that. 
| he sent a. to London; that he then rode 
home. Hote mow locked into his t, ill, E 
fear, but atall intoxicated. You cannot see 
him therefore, , Monsieur Wade, and guard 
your mistress, Monsieur Tyrrol to me.’”’ 
ine contrived to- 


“ What cuenee has Pe 
get upon the b m ee 


— have told me, and 
houvenal. to leave 


todo. Ieando 

“A the worldly wise Ste- 

qo “*milord is a rejected lover, and why should’ 
e interfere ?”’ 

“Nonsense!” cried Gerry, “he is as 
heis handsome. Oh, yes, indeed, poor ! 

“ Again, mademoiselle,” remarked’ Stephanie ; 
“how could Mademoiselle Thouvenal accept the- 
services of a rejected lover ?”” 

Gerry’s bright little face fell. She looked anxious. 
over that. 

“ T'll tell you what I’ll do,” she cried. “I'll go- 
to the palace, and on my knees beg of Miss Thou- 

Lord Edgar escort her out of ‘the reach. 
of my wieked brother Perry.” 

‘* Bravol’’ oried Stephanie, admiringly ;“ mademoi-. 

- Will you me also of 


Monsieur Tyrrol with deference. ‘ Recount to me | enth 


what is the matter, I say. Monsieur Wade asks me 
ccompeuhe Iper* Ghepinala? booties? enmpthing 
terrupted. g he cries ; ‘ everything 
is ! Mohensotetilo Tanavena)- wes emgel oF 
light; Monsieur Tyrrol is——’ There, there, Ma- 
demoiselle Gerry, pardon me! 

“* True, my friend,’ I reply ; ‘ what then?’ 

*** Monsieur is trying all he can to annoy, 
and in fact to ruin ‘Thouvenal, because 
she will love him not at all.’ 

“«* A thousand pities!’ I ; ‘butwhy do you 
harrow me with this thing? t ‘can I do?’ 

945 one to tell me exactly where he is at pre- 
sent,’ says Monsieur Wade; ‘ so that, if possible, J 
may find out what his next movements are to be!’ 

“* He is now at home,’ I relate; ‘ but ‘has been at 
Bishopstowe very early this morning sending a tele- 
gram to , as Gilbert the groom dec ¢ 

‘“ My friend here swears much ; I chide him not: 
because that I sympathise—mademoiselle, upon 
my knees, pardon! He then tells me more: 

“* At midnight,’ he’ observes, ‘Bishop Thou- 
venal and his niece were about to make a- journey 
unexpected. Attendants were with Mademoiselle 
Thouvenal ; also Monsieur ape and myself. 
As Mademoiselle Thouvenal was about to enter her 
carriage, Monsieur Tyrrol started out of the shrub- 
bery, with two servants, and ordered mademoiselle 
nt to her chamber. The servants were Jonson and 

. The departure is delayed, and Monsieur 
Tyrrol forees: his way’ (not my expression, sweet 
mademoiselle, pardon it), ‘into Mademoiselle Thou- 
venal’s presence and remains fora time, He then 
retires from the presence of the lady, looking in his 
fury more like a —~—’ (pardon, mademoiselle) ‘than 
a man, and orders his servants to the palace, 
and not to it Mademoiselle Thouvenal to com- 
mence her journey. 

“* We cannot aid Mademoiselle Thouvenal,’ fames 
Monsieur Wade, ‘ because that she has commanded 


was something more than what she signed herself. 
—** Your friend, Geraldine Tyrrol.” 

In something less than three hours the: messenger 
came back with a letter from the master of Berney 
Wrhis ie what the Laight rose to brighbieyen 

sis w. e to : 
“Dearest Miss —I am indeed much obliged 


I think I could hope to have Miss Thouvenal ‘some 
distance on that journey in which she was inter- 





rupted. If you cannot him, there must be 
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some force.employed, but I pledge myself: to let 
none of my;gervants s blood norte: dram va 
weapon.on..my, own, account, so that, you need: not 
be alarmed for, your brother. . : 
“How can 1 Pak. FOP for.electing, me to, assist 
the lady, whom,.1,s0 deeply reyere.?, Say the hap- 
piness which you,do indeed.deserve,ever ; attend 


yous 
“ Believe me, my dear, little, friend, yours most 
gratefully, ee Bre 

“T knew he would not fail!” cried Gerry, with 
tears-in her eyes,. ‘Now, Stephanie, there’s a little 
niche in the liberation, of Migs Thouyenal. left 
exactly for-me, and I’m goi g to have a finger in the 
pie as well as other people. I don’t care a sixpence 
for Peregrine’s violent temper, andI am going to try 
a trick on hitn to-night; after which IP’! run off to the 
palace and prepare Miss-'Phouvenal for her flight. 
Neither Jonson nor Carter dares refuse admittance 
tome, Do you hear, Stephanie P? 

“Yes, truly, mademoiselle,’”’ smiled “the. maid, 
with relish. 

“You, shall accompany me—that is-if' you like— 
eh, Stephanie?” 

“A thousand thanks, mademoiselle!’’ bowed 
Stephanie, transported... 

(To be continued.) 








THE PEARLS OF ERIN; 
ORs 
THE HAL# SLOPE RS. 
te 
CHAPTER, IX, 

For an hour or more the two guardians of): Lady 
Nora Kildare, in conjuuction with Sir Russel’s:laavyer, 
Mr. Wedburn, studied closely the various, documents 
submitted by Redmond Kildare in: support of, his 
claims to the Kildare title and, estates.. Lady Nora 
lookéd on in silence. Lady Kathleen Connor kept 
her seat. by the window, and busied berself with her 
needle. Redmond Kildare watehed,the gentlemen 
and Lady Nora furtively, with equal impartiality, and 
with the calmness of assured victory. in, his. manner. 

At last, with a gesture of utter.weariness; and sor- 
row, Mr. Michael Kildare, the Dublin. attorney, with- 
drew himself from his asseciates and their. discussion, 
and approached his young; kinswoman, 

“ You look, tired and anxious, Nora,” he said, in 
his soft, gentle, feeble voice.. “ This isa wearisome 
business, but I hope it will soon, be settled, I tele- 
graphed to Sir Russel the other day, and he came on 
to Dublin with his lawyer sooner.than I expected, so. 
that we have arrived here not much behind Redmond 
himself. By to-morrow, I hope,.all our, suspense 
will be ended, and we shall. have settled upon a course. 
of action,” 

“T hope so,” said young Lady: Nora, wearily. 

“ My poor child!” said Mr. Kildare, in a tone of 
sympathy and tenderness. “ This. is-a:terrible.trial 
for you, I wish I could tell, you:to, hope, but I dare 
not. You must be prepared for the,worst.. We may 
mourn and grieve, but justice must: take her course. 
I know you.are too honourable, proud:and just to 
— 3 wealth and honours at the expense of an- 
other.” 

Lady Nora’s lips quivered, 

“The—the case will be decided ageinst me, 
then ?” she asked. 

_The Dublin lawyer replied, only by a:significant 
silence, ; 

Before Nora could. command herself to.speak again, 
the London lawyer, Mr. Wedbura, dashed down upon 
the table the last of the documents submitted: to his. 
examination, and exclaimed; 

These docum: nts seem perfectly genuine; and. 
if genuine, of course they put the most serious 

upon this business, Oblige us, Mr. Kildare, by tell- 
ing us at this point all that you know ceucerning this 
new claimant to Kildare. That will give us the ad- 
ditional light we want, and enable ua to see.our way 
more clearly.” 

“Certainly, certainly, sir,” said Mr. Michael Kil- 
dare, a little nervously, “I will, tell-you all | know 
concerning Redmond Kildare’s claims... Unfortunately 
I know more on. the subject than I wish I did.” 

He glided back to. his. seat, and with a grave: face 
began his narrative. 

“ You all know,” he said, “ that the fifteenth Earl of 
Kildare, Lady Nora’s. grandfather, bad two, sons, 
Redmond and Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald was the father 
of our young. Lady Nora. Redmond was supposed to 
have died a bachelor, some four-and-twenty, years 
agu. He suffered his last illness at Point Kildare, 
and died here, At that.time I was liviag,at Dublin 
48 LOW, and was in the early practice of my profes- 
sion, It may be aswell for me, to.state here, that, I 
belong to a remote branch of the family, and out-of 
the line of succession, but that I was always a favour- 
ite with the Kildares of the castle ” 





“ We know all that,” said Sir Russel, with slight 
impatience. ‘ Pray come to the point, Kildare.” 

Michael Kildare bowed deprecatingly, his meek, 
pale face flushing slightly. 

‘T beg your pardon,” hesaid,'rather timidly. “To 
come to the point. Some four-and*twenty years ago 
Redmond Kildare lay illhere at the castle, and given 
over to die. It was then he sent a special messenger 
to meat Dublin with a letter, bidding me come to 
him post-haste, as he had something to say to me be- 
fore he died. I set out at once, reaching the castle 
two days before his death. The day before he died, 
he made to me a secret communication of: the utniost 
importance.” 

“ He acknowledged a. marriage with an actress?” 
demanded Sir Russel. 

“He did. He-told me that he had been mad 
enough to marry an, actress belonging to a London 
theatre,.and named Madeline Bonham, This woman 
was very beautiful, gay and dashing, and in an evil 
moment he made her his wife. One child—a son— 
was the offspring of that marriage, While this son 
was a mere infant. in-arms, Lord Redmond Kildare 
tired of his wife. His disenchantment was bronght 
to a crisis: by the discovery that before her marriage 
she had: not: been«a woman-of purelife. To intro- 
duce her. as his. wife, with her past record, to his 
preud, stern, honourable father, to his noble younger 
brother, and to the pure. and honourable wife of his 
brother, required more courage and audacity than he 
couldcommand. ‘Therefore he abandoned her. He 
asked me if he had grounds fora divorce, but it-was 
too Jate forsuch:a step, had it been feasible. He had 
previously. asked my opinion: seoretlyy while on a 
visit to me in Dublin, on the feasibility of obtaining 
divorces, but it is only his death-bed revelation I de- 
sire to.submit to you. The other was of: less impor- 
tance, and divested of the solemnity which gave the 
last one weight.” 

“ He abandoned hig wife ?” asked Mr, Wedburn. 

“He did, and told her that he should divorce him- 
self from her, and repudiate his child, The woman, 
bad as she might have been, loved him, and went 
mad at his desertion. She was sent to a madhouse. 
The child was put to nurse in: the country. Lord 
Redmond Kildare acknow: that.child to me as 
his own, but declared that-he could not permit the 
son of his mad marriage, the son of his actress wife, 
to inherit Kildare to the detrimeat of Lord Fitzge- 
rald! He said the.boy had bad blood, and would be 
but a blot-upom.the noble and. ancient line of Kil- 
dares——” 

“My father was decidedly flattering!” observed 
Redmond. Kildare, with a scowl. 

“ I am but repeating what he said tome,” said Mr. 
Michael, in a feeble, deprecating way. “ You cannot. 
blame me.surely for his sentiments. Lord Redmond 
desired that his son should, therefore, be brought up 
to a profession, and in total ignorance of his birth and 
rights. He said if the boy-ever discovered the truth 
and demanded of: me my knowledge in the matter, I 
could speak, but otherwise I must keep silent. He 
bound me.to secreey. Then hemade me promise to 
look after his son; to bave-hitm educated, and put 
inte a position to earn hisown support, I have kept 
that promise faithfully. Ihave never breathed Lord 
Redmond’s secret all these years, I dared not, if I 
had. been free to do:so, tell it to the stern and proud 
old earl I dared not tell it to the late earl, Lady Nora's 
father, forhe was my best.and truest friend. And I 
would ‘have. died, if Ichad been: permitted, without 
telling it to poor ady Nora, whom I love as if she 
were my daughter! I would lave spared her this 
trial at the.expense of my life!” 

He removed bis-spectacles, wiping them with his 
handkerchief, and then rubbed his wet forehead. 

* You know, then, that Lord Redmond Kildare Jeft 
@ legitimate son ?” questioned Sir Russel Ryan. 

“T know it.” 

“ You know this young man to be that son?” 

“Ido, Lhave kept trace of him-all my life long. 
For several: years: he remained with the humble 
family near London, in whose. care he had been 
placed. He supposed himself their son. But when 
he. was old enough to be sent to school I'went to his 
foster. parents, paid them a sufficient sum of money 
for the lad’s expenses, avd ordered him to be sent to 
a good school, At my desire his foster parents 
informed the boy that his real name was Redmond, 
and that his father was dead and his mother in an 
asylum for the insane. At school the boy was known 
as John, Redmond. He used ‘at times to visit his 
mother, but I never showed myself to him, fearing to 
excite his curiosity or suspicions-of-the truth. 1 
continued to pay his expenses and supply him with 
money out of my own pocket. I kept up my com- 
Taunications with him through his foster parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dox. At last he chose a profession and 
began its study. He was still engaged in study for 
the law, when, a month ago, his mother recovered 

er reason, She was sentto him. She told him her 


story. He set to work to gain his proofs of his mo- 
ther’s marriage and his own identity, and finally came 
to me. And then I dared conceal the truth nolonger. 
The secret was known to him, andall I could do was 
to seek to avoid a scandal. I telegraphed for Sir 
Russel; I wrote to Nora. You know the rest,” 

He concluded with considerable apparent nervous- 
ness and anxiety, and drew a long breath of relief, as 
if his task had been disagreeable to him, 

Mr. Wedburn looked thoughtful; Sir Russel Ryan 
looked troubled and perplexed. 

“The case looks clear enough, Wedburn!” said 
Sir Russel, after a pause. ‘“ What is to be done?” 

“We must examine the registers from, which these 
certificates were copied,” said Wedburn, slowly, “and 
see Mr. and Mrs. Dox, and the lady who claims to be 
Lord Redmond Kildare’s widow !” 

“ And then ?’’ 

“ And then, Sir Russel; we shall have to decide 
whether we shall go to law or not!” 

“That can be decided now,” ‘said Lady Nora, 
in her clear, high voice, “If my guardians and you, 
Mr. Wedburn, are persyaded of the justice of. this 
young man’s claims, why should we waste money in 
resisting his demands? Why should we arouse the 
scandal Mr. Michael desires to avoid? Besides, what 
is right is right. I want no one’s property but my 
own. Make what investigation you will, and inform 
me of the result. But don’t forget that if the evidence 
is strong enough to convince those who desire my 
triumph, it cannot fail to convince strangers!” 

“She is right!” said Sir Russel. ‘“ We will seo 
these:people, and if we are convinced, we may know 
a jury would be.” 

“You will be convinced,” declared Mr. Michael, 
sorrowfully, ‘And after the investigation we shall 
be back where we are now. Lord Redmond has « 
better heart than one could have expected from his 
maternity. In fact, he seems to display some of the 
noble qualities of his father’s family. He has, ex- 
pressed deep sorrow at the unfortunate position of 
my poor little Nora, and-——”’' 

“Permit me to speak for myself, Mr. Kildare,” 
said: Redmond, arising, and waving his hand in a 
graceful gesture. “I comprehend the anguish it 
will cost Lady Nora to yield to another the place she 
has always believed her own. No one can lose a 
heritage like this without a deadly grief, I wish, 
therefore, to offer a compromise,” 

“A compromise !” said Sir Russel, in surprise. 

‘*A compromise!” echoed Mr, Wedburn,. with a 
look of interest in his keen eyes. “Ah!” 

“ Yos,”’ said Redmond Kildare, not .withont some 
embarrassment. “ Of course, I haven't any wild idea 
of splitting the estate. That would be impossible. 
But I can offer Lady Nora a_sbare in its revenues, I 
am aware that what I am about to say will seem 
altogether strange and unprecedented, but I am a 
plain man, without, society advantages, therefore all 
the delicate usages of polite society cannot be ex- 
pected of me. Possibly I ought to reserve.thig com- 
munication for the private hearing of Lady Nora, but, 
as I stand alone among her friends, myself friendless, 
I cannot be too frank and outspoken. Lady Nora!” 

He turned to her.as he spoke her name. She looked 
up at him ina wondering surprise. 

“Lady Nora,” he repeated, approaching a step 
nearer to her, ““I have. made good my claim to the 
Kildare title and estates, A few formalities, and the 
place must become, mine. You and I are the last re- 
presentatives of ‘a noble and ancient family, Itgoes 
to my heart to hurl you from your wealth into 
poverty. Our acquaintance has beep short, yet it 
has been long enough to show.me that you are as 
good, and noble, and spirited as you are beautiful. [ 
have never loved—till now! Lady Nora, I ask you 
to be my wife.” 

There was a profound sensation. 

The eyes of all turned upon Lady. Nora, those. of 
Lady Kathleen in a sort of terror, and those of, the 
gentlemen in eager inquiry. 

“He has the generous Kildare nature, after all,” 
murmured Michael Kildare, audibly. 

The proud young face. of. the Lady of Kildare 
flushed, then grew deadly pale, as she slowly arose 
from her chair and steadied her slight, tremulous 
figure by leaning upon its back. There was a faint 
quiver about her lips too, but a clear, undaunted 
look beamed from her shining brown eyes—a look 
that told of a prompt and unswerving resolution. 

“Mr, Redmond Kildare,” she said, “I thank you 
for the honour you have done me, but I must decline 
your offer. If I were capable of marrying for a 
home, still I could not be your wife!” 

“Lady Nora!” exclaimed Sir Russel Ryan, lialf 
sternly. 

Mr. Michael Kildare repeated her name ina ten- 
der, deprecating way. 

The young heiress turned npon her guardians 
proudly. 





y 
“What isit?’? she asked. ‘Do you want me to 
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marry this man, of .whose existence I did not know 
till yesterday ?” 

“Do not decide too hastily either way,” said Sir 
Russel. ‘ Lord Redmond is of your blood and your 
pame. He has shown himself capable of generosity 
and thoughtfulness for others. 1t seems to me that 
he will make out his case. You would do well to 
take his proposal into consideration, my child.” 

“A marriage between the rival claimants would 
settle the affair handsomely,” remarked Mr. Wed- 
burn, who looked upon marriage from a business 
point of view. 

“T have been too abrupt, perhaps,” said Redmond 
Kildare, softly. “Take time for consideration, dear 
Lady Nora.” 

‘“‘T need no time,” cried Nora, impetuously. “My 
answer a year hence would be the same as now.” 

Michael Kildare arose and again approached his 
ward. His mild, gentle face wore a distressful look. 
A fatherly anxiety beamed from his eyes. 

“ My dear Nora,” he said, taking her little quiver- 
ing hand, “ listen to me who love you, and who have 
your good at heart. You do not realise all that is 
involved in your refusal of Lord Kildare—for this 
young man is Earl of Kildare. He offers to make 
you his wife, the honoured mistress of Kildare Castle. 
Your position here will know no change. The re- 
venues of the estate will still be at your command. 
The little island school which you have established 
for the children of your tenantry will still be under 
your supervision. Your orphanage down at the 
coast village will still be under your direction. 
Your various humble friends and dependents will 
still be under your kindly care. You will continue 
to be the instrument of noble charities and great 
good. I, who know you so well, know how dear all 
these objects are to you. Now look at the reverse 
of the picture.” 

He hesitated, as if it pained him to continue. His 
voice trembled, as he finally resumed ; 

‘On the other hand is a life of bare and pinching 
poverty—absolute poverty and dependence, Nora. 
Your poor father, had he foreseen this contingency, 
could have provided against it and left you au 
heiress. But he did not. Everything will revert to 
the heir-at-law. You will have to leave Kildare, 
your schools, your tenantry. Your poor people will 
pine for you. Your old peasant women at your 
Invalid’s Home will be turned out to beggary and 
despair. Men haven’t the taste for charities. And 
worst of all, Nora, will be your own downfall and 
destitution. My heart bleeds for you. Be wise, 
Nora, and reconsider your decision.” 

“T cannot, Michael !” the girl said, slowly. 

“But this is sheer obstinacy!” cried Sir Russel 
Ryan, upon whom the two pictures drawn by Michael 
Kildare had had their effect. “ You must not throw 
away a fortune for a mere caprice. This young man 
offers you your own name, a magnificent home, a 
grand fortune! <A penniless girl has few chances 
like this!” 

Lady Nora made no response. 

“If you refuse him,” continued the old baronet, 
intending to be kind and decided {in the expression 
of his views, rather than harsh, “ what are you going 
to do? Where will you go? Of course, my house 
will be open to you, but I am not rich and my family 
is expensive. I cannot offer you any grand suite of 
rooms, any special attendants, any of the luxuries to 
which you are accustomed!” 

“‘T have noclaims upon you,” said Nora, spiritedly ; 
“and I shali not become a dependent upon you! I 
can make my own way in the world. 1 am young, 
strong and healthy. I will earn my own living!” 

“ Not while I live!” cried Lady Kathleen Connor, 
arising and coming forward. “I have an estate and 
a fortune of my own. Nora shall share these with 
me, rather than to rush into an unloving marriage!” 

She put her arm around her young stepsister’s 
waist, gently and tenderly supporting the girl. 

“I cannot permit my young kinswoman to become 
a dependent upon one not of her name and blood,” 
said Michael Kildare, hastily. ‘I am one of Nora’s 
guardians, and though the lesser one of the two in 
point of power and authority, I am sure Sir Russel 
will give my young cousin into my charge, should 
she deliberately put herself out of house and 
home !” 

“ Your claims come before mine, Mr. Kildare,” said 
Sir Russel, ‘ Were [a richer man, however, I would 
answer you differently.” 

“Ts it decided that I am rejected ?” asked Red- 
mond Kildare. “ Will not Lady Nora take time to 
consider?” 

“You have my answer already!” said Nora, coldly 
and proudly. “ You have little of the Kildare pride 
- — in your proposals after such positive re- 

usals.” 

“It must be, then,” said Redmond Kildare, gently, 
yet with glittering eyes, “ that your heart is already 
g-ven to another. You visited Glen O'Neil this 





morning. Can the fellow they call Wild Larry be 
your lover ?” 

“ And if he is, what then ?” 

Michael Kildare uttered a shocked exclamation. 

“Nora, you haven’t been to Glen O'Neil?” he 
asked—“ to Castle Ruin ?” 

The girl answered in the affirmative. 

“ But—but—this is terrible!” said the Dublin law- 
yer, looking appealingly at Sir Russel. “My dear 
Nora, you bave done what the world would call a 
very bold and indelicate act!” 

“ Very!” said Sir Russel, taking the alarm. 

“ How have I been bold or indelicate in visiting 
Lord O’Neil ?” demanded Nora. “I used to do so often 
with papa. I took my housekeeper and old Shane 
with me. We are simple people up here, Sir Russel, 
and care little for the false etiquette of Dublin and 
London. Laurence O’Neil was papa’s friend, and is 
mine. I see no harm in visiting Castle Ruin, at- 
tended as I was, and I refuse to believe ‘the world’ 
would think ill of me for it!” 

“ But it was very improper!” insisted Sir Russel, 
who had @ reverence for conventionalities and eti- 
quette. “ Very improper indeed. I wonder what 
your late father could have been thinking of when 
he insisted upon you spending the years of your mi- 
nority at Kildare Castle! Lady Kathleen Connor is too 
young, as it turns out, to serve as your chaperone and 
duenna, Your governess has been dismissed. Your 
chaplain and bis wife think you so nearly perfect that 
they would not dare interfere with you. And the 
upshot is, that you are left to follow your own im- 
pulses. Wild Larry! The very sobriquet of Lord 
O'Dell shows how improper an associate he is for 

ou!’ 

Lady Nora lifted her small head proudly. 

“ Be careful how you speak of The O’Neil to me, 
Sir Russel!” she said. “He is my promised hus- 
band!” 

Redmond Kildare uttered an ejaculation. The Dub- 
lin lawyer turned pale. 

“ You are engaged to that beggar !’’ cried Michael 
Kildare. ‘“*Ob, Nora! Nora!” 

The girl’s features quivered. She loved her odd 
old relative, and was pained at his grief. 

“This interview has gone far enough,” she said, 
controlling herself by a hard struggle.. “ All I de- 
mand is to be left in possession of Kildare Castle un- 
til Sir Russel and Mr. Wedburn have made their in- 
vestigations. Give me two weeks to myself. Then 
come to me with the result of your investigations. 
If they confirm your present opinions, I will leave 
the castle with my personal effects!” 

“Lady Nora’s demands are just,” said Redmond 
Kildare. “I will leave the castle to-day, and return 
just a fortnight hence, when I hope you, gentlemen, 
will be here to settle the final details of this business.” 

The guardians and the lawyer assented, and Lady 
Nora, accompanied by her stepsister, withdrew. 

Redmond Kildare presently went out also, going to 
the stables to order his horse to be made ready for 
departure, 

“A fine young fellow,” said Sir Russel Ryan, 
watching him as he crossed the lawn. 

“Yes,” said Michael Kildare, * he’s a true Kildare, 
after all. If Nora will ouly be wise enough to accept 
him !” 

“ She will accept him—she must accept him!” cried 
Sir Russel. “ She must not be allowed to throw away 
her whole future for a mere caprice. Why, Lord 
O'Neil is over head and ears in debt! He can’t 
marry for years. Nora must marry her cousin.” 

“ Yes, she must marry her cousin,” repeated Mi- 
chael Kildare, softly. ‘ She must marry him!” 

The London lawyer looked at his Dublin confrére 
with sudden sharpness. It seemed to him, by some 
sudden instinct or intuition, that under all Michael 
Kildare’s softness and gentleness was a great and 
terrible will. It seemed to him as if that glove of 
downy velvet covered a hand of iron. Like a revela- 
tion came to him the idea that all Michael Kildare’s 
sweetness and softness were like the playful, half- 
timid wiles of a Bengal tiger, and under them he hid 
the tiger's fierceness and strength, 

Yet, the next instant, meeting Michael Kildare’s 
mild and deprecating look, he smiled inwardly at 
what he deemed his own folly. 

CHAPTER X. 

Tue guardians of the young Lady of Kildare re- 
mained for an hour or more in close conversation 
with Mr, Wedburn, Sir Russel’s lawyer, but the re- 
sult of their private conference differed in no way 
from the other. The three gentlemen were equally 
convinced of the justice of Redmond Kildare’s claims, 
but determined to proceed with the investigation as 
agreed upon, but merely for form's sake. The proofs 
which the new earl had submitted in support of his 
claims were deemed incontrovertible. 

The two guardians were united in thinking Nora’s 
engagement to Lord O'Neil a wild folly, from the 





consummation of which the girl must be rescued, at 
whatever cost. Sir Russel, grim atid stern as he 
was, was honest to the core, and he believed Nora 
would thank him at some future day for preventing 
the sacrifice of herself to a man who was not only 
poor, but burdened with debts. Michael Kildare ex- 
pressed a similar sentiment. The two also agreed 
that a ma’ with Redmond Kildare was desirable 
for Lady Nora, and resolved to use all their influence 
and authority to further such alliance. 

These views the guardians imparted to the young 
heiress in a private interview, held with her in the 
pretty sea-parlour after their own conference had 
ended, They then repeated their promise that she 
should not be disturbed in her mof the castle 
for the next fortnight, at the end of which period 
they would return, hoping to hear that she had de- 
cided to accept her new suitor. 

Subsequently Mr. Michael Kildare saw his young 
kinswoman alone, and in broken tones assured her 
of his love and sympathy, and of his care and pro- 
tection in the future. The poor young Lady Nora 
clung to him in her storm of sorrows as toa firm 
support. 

“T have no reason to complain, Michael,” she said, 
smiling up at him through her tears. “If I have lost 
a fortune, I have learned how true and steadfast are 
my friends, You and Kathleen are ‘friends in need,’ 
and ‘friends indeed!’ ”’ 

Michael Kildare kissed her sweet brow softly and 
tenderly, as the seal of his promises of devotion. 

* You know how clannish I am, Nora,” he said. 
“The old saying’s true: ‘Blood is thicker than 
water.’ And so it’s through thick and thin I'll stick 
to you, my darling, my Lady Nora! But I could 
wish that you would look kindly on the young earl. 
He hasa good heart, and he will make you a happy 
and a rich woman.” 

But Nora shook her little head wilfully, while her 
young face grew grave and almost stern in its expres- 
sion. 

“Think it over during the next twoweeks. You 
may change your mind, Nora. I won’t bother you 
now, while your trouble is new to you.” _ 

He kept his word, saying not another word about 
Redmond Kildare, or the desired marriage. 

The guests remained to dinner, which was served at 
five o’clock, Directly after dinner their horses were 
brought to the door, and they mounted and rode 
away on their journey to Dunloy, whence they were 
to proceed by rail to Belfast, 

Redmond Kildare made one of the party, and Kil- 
dare Castle was left to the peace and quietness that 
usually enveloped it. 

The stepsisters drew a great breath of relief when 
they found themselves once more alone. They 
watched the departing horsemen until they had dis- 
appeared down the elm-arched avenue, and they then 
tied on their broad-brimmed hats and went out upon 
the rocks, where they remained a long time in con- 
versation and reverie. 

The sun was setting at last when they re-entered 
the castle. They went up to the small sea-parlour 
and sat upon the balcony, and watched the lurid 
glow of the sunset upon the waves, while they strove 
to plan their future. 

They were thus engaged when old Shane intruded 
upon their solitude, bearing a visitor’s card upon a 
small salver. 

“A gentleman to see Lady Kathleen,” he said, 
presenting to her the card. 

Lady Kathleen’s face changed as she took up the 
bit of pasteboard. It bore upon its surface, written 
in a bold and regular hand, the name of her deadly 
foe—Bassantyne ! 

“You may show the gentleman up, Shane,” she 
said, calmly. “Stay! ‘Take him into the drawing- 
room.” 

At this juncture the door was pushed open widely, 
and the visitor stood revealed on the threshold. 

* Pardon my boldness,” he said, coming forward, 
bowing and smiling. “You can excuse my impa- 
tience, I know, Kathleen!” 

He fixed his. bold gaze on Lady Nora. 

Lady Kathleen made a gesture to Shano to with- 
draw, aud the old servitor obeyed. : 

**And this is my young stepsister-in-law, I sup- 
pose ?” exclaimed Bassantyne, his gazo deepening in- 
to admiration as he surveyed the lovely, saucy little 
face. ‘She makes you look to your laurels, does she 
not, my proud Kathleen? Beso good as to introduce 
me.” 

“Nora, darling,” said Lady Kathleen, “be kind 
enough to leave us. This man is no associate for 
you.’ 

Bassantyne scowled like a demon, but Nora, pay- 
ing no heed to him, went out into the corridor, taking 
care, however, to remain within call, though beyond 
earshot of ordinary conversation. 

“So I am not good enough to be introduced to my 
wife’s stepsister!” ejaculated Bassantyne, insolently. 
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“ Ah, well, go your own way, Kathleen. ‘It’s a long 
lane that has no turn,’ and I'll be even with you yet!’ 

“ What do you — — ?” demanded Lady Kath- 
leen, her blue eyes flashing. 

“ Ab, now = are your ea lovely self !” exclaimed 
Bassantyne, flinging himself indolently into a chair. 
‘Do I need an excuse for coming to see my own 
wife? Kathleen, I love you a thousand-fold more 
than I did in the old days. Your scornful, disdain- 
ful air is just what is needed to give life and spirit 
to your blonde beauty! What a dash I could make 
at Homburg and Baden with you at my side! _ Your 
beauty would bewilder men so that I could easily win 
from them their fortunes !” 

“ You are still a gambler, then ?” asked Lady Kath- 
leen, scornfully. : 

“ Yes, | am a soldier of fortune, and the jade is 
fickle, you know. She doesn’t always smile on her de- 
votees, and one day I’m rich and the next I’m poor, 
and so runs the world away! Heigho !” 

“ But you told me last evening that you were rich !” 

“Did 12 I must have been drawing on the future, 
or possibly I meant to imply that a man with such a 
wife as youis rich! But, pecuniarily and presently 
I am not overburdened with money.” 

“ But you would sell yourself for it as readily as 
ever, I suppose?” 

“ How well you know me! YetI could desire a 
greater delicacy of expression, Kathleen, Anything 
that I have or am which is marketable, I should be 
glad to convert into money.” 

“No doubt. And besides being a gambler, what 
are you?” 

“Anything you choose,” said Bassantyne, airily. 
“T learned a variety of trades out in Australia——” 

“To which you were sent for twenty years, as a 
punishment for counterfeiting! You were gone but 
seven years. How came you to return before the 
expiration of your term of sentence?” 

“Tran away. I wrote an obituary notice of my- 
self last year, and had it put into a Melbourne paper 
and sent to you. I fancied it might please you and 
the rest of my friends. I was hired by a farmer 
as his servant, and managed to escape into the bush 
with a confederate, and some months later we made 
our way to the coast, found at a small port an English 
trading vessel that was short of hands, and sailed 
on board of her. We worked our passage back 
to England. You notice I wear a long beard, and 
have darkened my skin, They make sufficient dis- 
guise, I think!” 

“They greatly change your appearance.” 

“I thought so, and it is necessary they should, 
The police are looking for me in England, so I’m not 
safe there. You see, before I left my ‘magter’ in 
Australia, I took the precaution to help myself to 
money out of his hoards. I lost a good deal of it at 
cards in London, while I was looking for you. I had 
hard work to find you——~”’ 

“You must have had considering the sort of 
people to whom you addressed your inquiries,” said 
Lady Kathleen, with haughty scorn. “Gambler, 
counterfeiter, and runaway convict——” 

“* And husband of proud Lady Kathleen Connor!” 

“I wonder how you dare tell me all your story— 
how you dare confess to me that the police are look- 
ing for you! » How do you know that I shall not be- 
tray you?” 

“You dare not! Idon’t trust to your love, but I 
do trust to your pride! If I am ever arrested, I shall 
proclaim myself your husband.” 

Lady Kathleen's face fell. 

“What has become of your confederate?” she 

asked. “He may betray you.” 
im Not so! I never lose sight of him. Besides, he 
is in equal danger. The police want him also. He is 
at present acting as my valet over. at Ba!lycastle. 
He's a rough fellow—not a gentleman like me!” 

“So you area gentleman! ‘The information sur- 
prises me !”” exclaimed Lady Kathleen, ironically. 
a didn’t know a man could be a gambler, a coun- 
terfeiter, a convict, and a gentleman all at once!” 

Bassantyne’s swart cheek flushed, 

“I suppose Lord Tresham is your ideal of a gen- 
tleman!” he sneered. “ He’s in a fine frenzy, is his 
lordship. Hoe’s been visiting three months at Glen 
O’Neil, I hear, and counterfeiting a great friendship 
for Wild Larry, as they call the beggarly young lord, 
as a cover to his courtship of you. And to-day, no 
doubt, he’s off to see the lawyers. Much good will 
they do him!” 

“We won't discuss Lord Tresham——” 

“ But we will, if I choose to!” interrupted Bassan- 
tyne, scowling. “If 1 wish to talk of my wile’s 
lovers, I shall do so!” 

Lady Kathleen’s face blanched. 

“That is all over,” she said. “'Tresham may be 
my friend, but no longer a lover-——” 

“Unless the police will be kind enough to nab me 
and return me to Australia,” interposed Bassantyne, 
stimly. “But to come tobusiness. I and my friend 





want shelter and hiding. There’s no knowing at 
what minute the police will get on our track. 
want you to receive me at Kildare Castle as your 
guest. No one would look for two escaped convicts 
in this place——” 

“Tt’s impossible! I can stay here but a fortnight 
myself. A rival claimant has arisen who will take 
the Kildare estates from Lady Nora.” 

“Whew! What is she to do?” 

“T shall provide for her. When Redmond Kildare 
comes into possession here, Nora will leave. I shall 
take her to my own house, unless her guardians 
should refuse—-—” 

“Ah, yes! ‘Your‘own house!’ What place so 
fitting a refuge for your fugitive husband? I know 
your old house, Kathleen, and I must go there as 
your husband! In that way [ shall escape all dis- 
covery! Our marriage must be proclaimed. The 
name of Bassantyne has never been dragged into my 
troubles. In fact, I haven’t sed it for ten years. 
It was only chance revealed it to you, Kathleen, as 
you remember. Bassantyne is an honest, respectable 
name, and it won’t hurt you to wear it. I’llhave the 
notice of our marriage in the Belfast papers as soon 
as possible!” 

“TI can’t consent to this——” 

“T don’t ask you to live with me on friendJy terms,” 
said Bassantyne, doggedly. “Let Lord Tresham 
think and plan as he will, you and I know we are 
honestly married, do we not ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Kathleen, almost inaudibly. 

“Then it is proper for us to live under the same 
roof. Of course you feel keenly about Tresham and all 
that, but this is no time for sentiment. We have to 
face a hard necessity. If you refuse to shelter me, 
you give me up to the police, and yourself to ignominy 
and sorrow. Shelter me as I demand, énd I solemnly 
promise not to obtrude my attentions upon you, or to 
molest you in any way. I know my promise isn't 
worth much, but I will keep this one! Will you 
make this bargain with me ?” 

“Tt is worse than death !” 

“TI don’t doubt it cuts deep, Kathleen—you are so 
infernally proud! But you’ll have to come to it!” 

“Tcannot. The affair is hard to manage.” 

“Not at all. I am an old lover that you knew in 
France. True enough that, Kathleen! We have 
loved each other for years. I came to see you at 
Kildare Castle ; we renewed our vows, and made a 
moonlight flitting of it over to Scotland. Simple 
and romantic! And we shall go to your pleasant 
country house for our honeymoon. How natural! 
No one can wonder. No one can cavil. We will 
have our separate rooms at your house, but the world 
will think us the happiest couple the sun shines on! 
This has to be done, Kathleen, and you have to 
do your share in it naturally!” ° 

It was a bitter draught to Lady Kathleen. For 
some minutes she turned away her face and sat in 
silence. But apparently she recognised the fatal ne- 
cessity for obedience, for at last she said in a husky 
voice: 

“Well. It shall be as you say. Put the notice in 
the Belfast papers. I will shelter you. But remem- 
ber that though we seem friendly to each other, it is 
but a dismal pretence! And don’t dare talk to me 
of love! The word sickens me when it comes from 
your lips!” 

Bassantyne drew a sigh of relief as he thanked 
her, and promised to observe her commands. 

“* How soon will you be ready to leave Kildare?” 
he asked. 

“Not under the fortnight. You must stay where 
you are tillthen. Icannot have you here, There 
will be danger for you here, tov, with the lawyers 
coming and going. Mr. Wedburn is a keen lawyer, 
and may guess something of your secrets. Keep in 
hiding till we leave here.” 

“ And meanwhile I will visit you every day.” 

“By the way,” said Lady Kathleen, “* what is the 
name under which you were transported? That of 
Kimsley ?” 

Bassantyne started, shooting a sudden glance of 
suspicion at Lady Kathleen. 

She met his gaze unmoved. 

“Tt makes no difference what the name was,” he 
said, surlily. “1 don’t care about your knowing too 
much, even if you don’t dare to betray me. I think 
I'll be going. If you can spare me ten pounds, Kath- 
leen, I think I'll borrow it.” 

Lady Kathleen took out her purse and extracted 
from it a bank-note of the required amount. 

He took it coolly, as a sort of tribute due to him. 
A few minutes later he took his departure. 

* And I am tied to this man!” thought Lady Katb- 
leen, in horror, when he had gone. “ Heaven pity 
me! Poor, poor Barry!” 

Bassantyne went down to the spot where he had 
left his small boat on the beach, and an evilly exul- 
tant smile lit up his swarthy face. 

“So I have provided a safe retreat for myself !” 





he muttered. “Kathleen fears me, and it is well! 
The police may search the whole realm ia vain, while 
I rule in her house as master, and control the strings 
of her purse. And as to making love to her, I'll see 
about that. I own, however, that I’d rather see her 
waste away and drop off leaving me an interesting 
widower with plenty of money. By Jove! There's 
an idea! I wonder if I couldn’t make it work!” 

He pushed off his boat, stepped in, and sailed 
away, a strange, deep thoughtfulness, that was full 
of sinister meaning, obscuring his features. 

“Tt will be one of the two!” he said to himself, 
at last, in a whisper. ‘ She'll become loving and 
tender after a little, or she'll leave me a widower, 
and heir to her fortune! I wonder which it will be!” 

(To be continued.) 





A FRENCH PRISONER OF WAR. 
Pn Observer relates the following curious narra- 
ve: 

“Tt must be no light matter for the Germans to 
find provisions for the 150,000 prisoners, who, it is 
stated, are now on their hands, more especially if 
they are blessed with appetites resembling that en- 
joyed by a French prisoner of war who was confined 
in Liverpool prison at the close of last century. The 
name of this extraordinary man was Charles Do- 
ng He was a native of Broche, on the frontiers 
of Poland; his age was twenty-one, and he was 
brought to the Liverpool prison in February, 1799, 
having been a soldier in the French service on board 
the ‘Hoche,’ captured by the squadron under tho 
command of Sir J. Warren, off Ireland. Dr. John- 
ston, a commissioner of sick and wounded seamen, 
having heard rumours of the prisoner’s unusual ap- 
petite and digestion, sedncetalt Dr. Cochrane, Fellow 
of the College of Physicians at Edinburgh, and 
medical agent of the commission at Liverpool, to 
report on the case. 

From Dr. Cochrane’s report it appears that Charles 
Domery was one of nine brothers, who, with their 
father, were all remarkable for good appetites. He 
entered the army at an early age, and was allowed 
two rations aday. As these, however, were insuffi- 
cient for his wants, he satisfied his hunger by eating 
four or five pounds of grass daily, and in one year 
devoured 174 cats, all but theirskins. He was also 
partial to dogs and rats. Between the date of his 
entering the prison at Liverpool and that of Dr. 
Cochrane’s report he had eaten one dead cat and 
about twenty rats; but what he delighted in most 
was raw beef or mutton, with which he was most 
plentifully supplied, and although he received the 
rations of ten men daily, he still complained of the 
insufficiency of his food. He often devoured a bul- 
lock’s liver raw, three pounds of candles, and a few 
pounds of raw beef in one day, without tasting bread 
or vegetables. Nor was his appetite confined to 
meat, for when in hospital he was always ready to 
por medicines which some of the patients re- 

used. 

On the 17th September, 1799, it was decided to try 
fairly how much Domery could eat in one day, and 
accordingly he was allowed to have a regular feast. 
At four o'clock in the morning he breakfasted on 
four pounds of raw cow’s udder, and at half-past 
nine, in the presence of Dr. Johnston, Admiral 
Child, his son, and Mr. Forster, agent for the pri- 
soners, and several others, he ate five pounds of 
raw beef and twelve tallow candles, and drank one 
bottle of porter. He finished this light luncheon by 
half-past ten, and at one o’clock was ready for dinner, 
which consisted of five pounds of beef, one pound of 
candles, and three bottles of porter. Ata quarter- 
past six he was ready for more, but some of the pri- 
soners telling him that he was being made the sub- 
ject of an experiment, he became nervous, and after 
dancing, smoking a pipe, and drinking a bottle of 
porter, retired to rest, sleeping until four the next 
morning, when he awoke so hungry that he had to 
be quieted by a few pounds of raw beef. 





Last year the Duke of Edinburgh sent from 
Australia hundreds of birds, some of rare kinds, 
and recently the “ Zoroaster” has brought from 
India, on the duke’s account, a fresh collection. Of 
the heads and skins of deer there are a great num- 
ber; rare sheep and goats, and even cats are repre- 
sented, as well as buffaloes, bears, boars, leopards, 
and tigers. The specimens have, as with the Aus- 
tralian birds, been placed in the hands of Mr. 
Henry Ward, sen., for stuffing. 

Tse Brste 1n Rome.—The Record prints the 
following letter, which has been received from the 
Bible Society’s agent in Rome :—“‘At last the Bible 
is in Rome, and four, if not six, of the society’s col- 
porteurs are in this city. Having marched with the 
soldiers from beyond the frontier, they entered with 
a portion of them on Tuesday, soon after a breach 
had been made in the walls by General Cadorna. 
The first to get in—and he was determined to be the 
first—was Frandini, who was exiled in 1860, and 





who was keen to see his parents once more, and to 
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carry the Bible back with him to his native city. I 
have not seen all the men yet, but expect to do so 
this evening. It is premature to say what reception 
the Bible may receive from those to whom it is 
offered for the first time; but from the little I saw 
when with one of the colpérteurs at Viterbo, Cor- 
neto; and Civita Vecchia, the em feeling in 
the minds of the people is disgust at all that is 
‘sacra.’ Sach prejudice, such confotinding of the 
false with the true, will, I trast, soon give way to 
— and views that are’'wiser and more enlight- 
eued.” 


LEIGHTON HALL. 


—_-_-> —— 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

REMEMBERING Georgic’s nervousness, Roy kindly 
suggested that she should not be told of Russell’s 
suspicion, and so he answered her lightly when ‘she 
questioned him of the stranger, but felt a little startled 
when her description of the disfigtired eye tallied so 
exactly with what Russell had said. He did not 
stay late at Oakwood that night, bat returned éarlier 
than usual to Leighton, which he found bolted, 
barred, and locked, as if it were some fortified 
casile, ready to be besieged; but Russell's burglar 
did not make his appearance, a little to the disap- 
pointment of the good man, who narrated to Edna 
the particulars in full of his encounter with the mid- 
night robbér, who matiaged to break away aud escape 
from justice’after all. 

“What was his'‘name ?” Edna asked, more by way 
of saying something than because she was specially 
interested in the subject. 

“John Sand he gave, though we didn't believe it 
was correct; ‘we thought he took an assumed name 
to spare his wife. They said he bad one; a very 
handsome young girl, and I think I saw her in the 
court room when he was tried. Her eyes were like 
coals of fire. I never forgot them, and when I see 
eyes now like hers I remember that trial, and the 
girl in the crowd.” 

Just then Edna was called sway by Mrs. Char- 
chill, and Russell was left alone to think over the one 
adventure of: his life, his conflict with the robber, of 
which he was never weary of talking. 

What Georgie had endured the previous night no 
one guessed. Tortured with doubts which nearly 
drove her wild, she paced her room for hours, going 
over again and again in her own mind all the evi- 
dence she had ever received of his death, the “his” 
referring to the original of the spectre hauoting her 
60 cruelly now. 

“I inust be that he is dead. I was mistaken ; I 
knew I was,” she said, again and ‘again; then as 
she grew nore quiet she calmly asked herself what 
she wéuld do if her fears proved trae, and hér answer 
was, “If already married to Roy, I will abide by his 
verdict ; if not, if 1 know for sure before the twen- 
tieth, I'll surely kill myself.” 

There was a suicidal expression in her eyes as she 
gail this, and she had the look of a woman capable of 
doing anything if once driveu to bay. 

It was néarly morning before Georgie slept, if in- 
deed that state can be called sleepin which so much 
of horror and fear is mingled as there was in her 
troubled dreams. 

She was very pale and haggard when she came 
down to breakfast, and complained of her head, which 
she said was aching badly. She had suffered a great 
deal from nervous headache since Annie’s death, 
and had sometimes expressed a fear that she should 
one day be crazy. She almost looked so now, with 
her unnaturally pallid face aud glittering black eyes, 
and Mrs. Burton, always alarmed when anything 
ailed Georgie, made her lie down in a quiet, shaded 
little room in the rear of the house, and then sat by 
her all the morning, until Roy came and-asked to see 
her. 

Then Georgie made a great effort to shake off the 
incubus which had fastened upon her; dressing her- 
self with the utmost care, she went down to her 
lover and friends, and tried to be merry and gay. 
A great load seemed lifted from her spirits when Koy 
said; 

“T think I have ascertained who our deliverer is. 
He is a poor man living near the spot where we 
were providentially saved from destruction, and I 
lave charged Russell to see him and remunerate him 
properly. He has a large family of children, I be- 
lieve. 

“How did you hear who it was?” Georgie asked. 
Roy replied: 

‘**] saw a man this morning from that vicinity who 
told me.” 

After that Georgie did not longer doubt, and long 
before Roy left her her headache passed away, 
the bright colour came back to her cheeks, and one 
could almost see the filling-up of hier shrivelled flesh 
and the fading of the dark circles beneath her eves. 





Georgie was happy again; that might her sleep 

was undisturbed by troubled dreams or horrid dread 

of retributive justice overtaking her at, the very 

momeut ‘when the cup of joy was in her grasp, and 

almost at hér lips. 
* 7 - * * 

It was the 19th; the:very day.before the ‘bridal. 
All the guests from town had arrived, and there was 4 
grand dinner at Qakwood, where ‘the three’ long 
tables were set upon the lawn beneath,the maples, 
the bright silver and the gay flowers showing well 
through the surrounding shrubbery, and seeming to 
curious passers-by, who stopped #moment to look on, 
more like a fairy-scene than, ‘reality. Georgie, 
in one of her elegant white dresses; which had been 
made in London, twas queen of ithe banquet, and 
quite overshadowed Mande.in a simple muslin, with 
a few flowers in-her hair. As'some beautiful rose, 
which has drooped: and pined beneath .the fervid 
heat of a hot summer day, revives again’ after a re- 
freshing rain, and seems fairer than ever, 6o Georgie, 
with her mind. at ease, blossomed with mew, grace 
and beauty, looking so well and appearing so well 
that all remarked how ,youug and . beautiful ‘she 
looked, and none ever forgot her as she was on that 
afternoon, the last she was ever to know»peace. 

Anticipating the festivities of the next night; and 
wishing to be as fresh as.possible, the guests did not 
tarry late, but dispersed soon after dinuer ‘was over, 
each making some pleasant, remark ‘tothe brides- 
elect, and wishing them.as bright.a to-morrow as to- 
day had been. Roy was not feeling very well; so he 
too went early, telling Georgie that he should not see 
her again until he-came to claim her. 

There was a moon that night; -but .octasionally 
rift of fleeey clouds ‘obscured its: brightness, iand it 
was just as it had passed into one ‘of these misty 
ridges that Roy in the avenue met two men, one 
carrying a bundle,.a little in advance of the sother, 
who was walking slowly towards Oakwood, Without 
a thought as to who they were, Roy bade them a 
civil good-evening, as was-bis custom with evéry 
one, then went on his way, while the two men did 
the same. One was'aman sent with some work; 
the other a st: er, who eyed the house curiously 
as he approached it, and who hesitated a moment 
when he saw his neighbour. go round to a side door 
and ring the bell. Standing in the shadow, he waited 
until the ring was answered, and he. heard the man 
say ‘. sa bundle for Miss Burton, from Ramage’s, and 
the bill.” 

Taking them both, the servant. bade the young 
man wait a moment while he took them to Miss 
Burton, who -had, gone to her room. The dill was 
paid, and the messenger from Ramage’s de 
while the stranger beneath the trees took his place 
next at the door, and.asked for ‘! Miss Georgie 
Burton.” 

“Gone to her room,” was the reply, as had been 
anticipated, while the stranger added: “ Please hand 
her this—other bill,” and he held out a'sealéd-enve- 
lope, addressed to Miss Georgie Burton, adding, when 
the servant asked if an auswer was required: “ Not 
to-night; to-morrow will do.as well.” 

The next moment the stranger had disappeared 
under the dense shady trees, and the servant was on 
the way to Georgie’s room. 

Georgie was very tired, and had signified to Maude 
her intention of retiving early. The arrival of the 
parcel had retarded her movements. somewhat, and 
she had just locked her door and let down her long, 
flowing hair, whea a second knock interrupted her, 
and she opened her door a little impatiently to see 
what was wanted. 

“ Another bill, which the man said could wait till 
to-morrow,” was the girl’s laconic remark as she 
handed her mistress the note, and walked away. 

“ Another bill? I did not know there was another,” 
Georgie thought as she relocked her door, aud went 
back to open the envelope beneath the gas. 

But what was it which made her turn so; white, and 
reel, while her heart gave such violent bounds that 
she felt as if it were forcing itself into her throat? 
There could be but one handwriting like that, and 
she stood for a moment perfectly rigid, with her eyes 
glued to the name: “Miss Georgie Burton,;” theu 
with fingers from which the blood had all veceded, 
leaving no feeling in them, she tore open her letter 
and read: 

“Dgar Lu,—If you wish to avoid exposure, meet 
me to-night at twelve o’clock in the woodbine arbour 
at the foot of the garden. I have no desire to harm 
you, or spoil the fun to-morrow, but money I must 
have, so bring whatever you have about you, or if 
your purse chances to be empty bring jewellery. I 
saw you with some superb diamonds on one night at 
the opera last winter. Don’t go. into -hysterics. 
You've nothing to fear from me if you come down 
generous and do the fair thing. I reckon you are 
free from me as I’ve been gone more than seven 
years. Yours, H. M” 





There was a gurgling sound in Georgis’s’ throat. 
Her first impulse was to scream, and a prickly sen- 
sation ran like lightning all through her right side. 
She felt as if her mouth was twitching and turning 
towards hér right ear; but she did not stop to ques- 
tion the meaning of these strange symptoms. She only 
thought of the fatal letter-and its siguature, and how 
she-was ruined for ever. The evil she: had so‘much 
dreaded, and from which she had thought to éscape, 
‘bad come upén her at last. He'was not dead; he 
still walked the earth ; he lived and breathed not very 
far away, and had summonediher to meet. him, ‘and 
she must go. She had no thought of doing otherwise, 
and with the fearful agony gnawing at her:heart sho 
consulted her watch to see how long it would be before 
twelve came. Nearly one hour anda half;and’she 
clasped her hands togethér so tightly that the nails 
broke the skin in more than one place. ‘But she did 
not feel it, or know that the blood was trickling from 
her until she saw the stains upon her white dressing- 
gown and-on her long black hair. Mechanically sho 
walkéd to the marble ‘basin: and washéd and bathed 
until the flow had ceased ; then she took up the letter 
again and read it a second time, while évery fibro 
quivered and throbbed, and: her eyes feltas if pro- 
truding from their soekets. All this time’she ‘had ut- 
tered no sound, but when by chance she:saw upon 
her table Roy’s picture, which ‘since her engagement 
she bad keptin her room, the magnitade of the cala- 
mity which bad overtaken her burst upon her at once, 
and with alow moan sli fell prostrate upon her face, 
whispering to herself: 

“ Roy is lost—lost—and so am I!” 

‘She knew: that wasoso, knew ‘there was no help, 
no escape for her now, and: again that prickly sensa- 
tion ran throngh her side, and’ a ‘keew pain like a 
knife cut through her temples, where the’ veins ‘were 
swelling and growing: purple with the pressure of 
blood. Fortunately for her; unconsciousness came at 
last to her relief, uneonsciousness which lasted ‘until 
half-past eleven, and everything aud everybody in 
the house werestill. Them she roused herself, looked 
at. her watch again, and prepared for action. He had 
written : 

“ Bring jewels if you have no money.” 

Knowing his rapacious disposition, she‘took her 
costly diamonds, necklace, and all, her emeralds and 
en and, placing them in a little box, searched for 

er purse, and laughed: 4 kind of delirious laugh to 


find there ‘were woe g unds in it. 


She had no hope of Roy; it was impossible now 
that she should be his wife ; theré was‘a bar between 
them—a living bar—raised, as it were, from the 
dead ; though possibly, nay, probably,’ silence with 
regard tothe past could easily be bought; and Roy 
need never know her secret even now, she wae not bad 
enough at heart to-let him take her to his arms'while 
that man waiting for her outside lived and roamed 
through the world. 

She had given Roy up when she taid upon her face, 
with the prickling sensation in her side, and the ter- 
rible pain in her heart; had buried for ever that 
dream of happiness, and now the worst she ever 
would etidure was past. No phase of suffering could 
come to her like what she had already felt, unless, 
indeed, Roy should: hear the story of ‘her shame, 
That he must neverknow. She could guard aguinst 
that; she knew the nature she had to deal with, 
so she took her richest jewels—hundreds of ‘pounds 
in value—and throwing around her the same water- 
proof she had worn to Annie's bedside, went noise- 
lessly out into the hall, down the stairs, and on through 
another hall, the outer door of which communicated 
with the garden, and was far removed from the sleep- 
ing apartments of the family. 

‘The night wasa glorious one, and the moonlight 
lay like waves of silver upon the green-sward, 
the shrubs, and the beds of bright June flowers, 
while the perfume of the roses filled the air with 
sweetness. But Georgie saw nothing of all this, and 
the night might have been one of thick darkness, 80 
little she recked of it, or knew of the beauty around 
her. The woodbine arbour was all she thought 
about, and she sped swiftly down the broad, gra- 
velled path, uttering a low scream as she saw the 
figure of a man rising to meet’her. 

One quick, searching glance sie gave him to make 
sure it was he, then, with a gasp, she sta; d for- 
ward, and would have fallen at his feet had he not 
canght her by the arm and held her up firmly. 

“Sit down, Lu,” he said, not unkindly, and he drew 
a chair for her. “Don’t take it so hard,”’ he con- 
tinued as he saw how white she was, and how rapidly 
her heart was beating. “I do not mean to harm you ; 
upon my word, I do not; though I’ve no special reason 
for doing you a favour, except that you are a woman, 
and I once loved you.” 

Georgie shuddered then, and pushed her chair a 
little farther from him, as if afraid he might touch 
her. But he had no such intention, However much 
he might have loved her once, he was well over the 
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feeling: now.’ He had» summoned her to a purely 
vusiness interview, and, seating himself upon a stool 
not very far from her, he continued: 

“TI see I ati'to do all the talking. Youdo not even 

.ask me*how I chance to be alive instead of dead.” 

“Tt does not matter. I know “you are alive, and 
that is sufficient,” Georgie said, her words coming 
painfully, aad her black eyes flashing upon him 
look of bitter scorn. 

“Tt was a mean'thing to do, I know,” he continued, 
without heeding her indifference ; “ but it made you 
happier thinking I was dead—made you what Fp 
are, a grand lady—the finest I have ever seen. Had 
you theught yourself tied to me, you could hardly 
have held your head so high as Miss Georgie Burton. 
Confess,.now, that I have given you some years of 


bog in ess.” 
c would not answer him save by.a moan of pain, 
and he went on: 

“ When I wrote that letter to Will, my cousin, 
was ill, and going to die, and I was taking care of 
him. By some chance, we had changed names; he 
was Henry Morton, I was Will Delong; and it oc- 
curred to me that here was @ chance for my life. I’d 
throw the hounds off my track, and breathe again a 
free man; so I.wrote that I was dying, and after 
Will was dead ‘I caused to be published in several 
papers the notice that Henry Morton, the man who 
was arrested for burglary, and broke from his prison, 
had recently died. I saw the notice copied into 
other papers, and felt ‘that I was safe so long as I 
stayed away'from those who knew me, and would 
recognise my blind eye. ‘To remedy this defect, I 
took to ‘wearing glasses, which answered very well. 
I travelled to Scotland, where I found a little home 
among the heather hills, and tried to be a respectable 
man 


“ Why didn’t you stay there ?” Georgie asked. 

He replied : 

“T wanted to know if:you were living or dead.” 

“ Me!” she exclaimed, 

And for the first time since.she had been there 
alone with him a fear of him. crossed her mind. 

“ Did you think me dead ?” she asked. 

And he replied : 

“I dreamed so; dreamed it three times in succes- 
- so | oo a and found you es 
wi uxury that ‘money ean procure. ou 
still, oad -benatifel, a belle an an ree your old 
mame of Louise Heyford changed for Georgie Burton, 
your old self all put out of sight, and:youas you are 
now, eng to marry Mr. Leighton. Do you know 
it was his 6 I robbed that night ?’’ 

“ No, no; oh, ‘Heaven, ‘no! I never dreamed of 
that ; end I must have heard: the-name too, but forgot 
it again, everything was so horrible. Roy's house, 
and I was'to be his-wife to-morrow !” 

She rocked to and fro'in her anguish, while the 
man confronting her began at last to pity her, to 
wish vaguely that he had stayed among the heather 
hills of Scotland, or at least had not shown himsclf 
to her. But.anon, another woman’s face arose before 
his mind, the woman for whom he had risked this in- 
terview, and he eeased to care so much for wounding 
Georgie, thongh his manner was conciliatory and he 
‘spoke kindly and respectfully.as he went.on : 

“I wondered at the engagement if you did know; 
‘and wondered too if he had ever heard of me as con- 
nected with you.” 

“Never, aever! .And, Henry—oh, Henry!” she 
stretched -her hands towards him now, and the ex- 
pression of bherrwhite face was pitiful in the extreme, 
“whatever you do or:make mevsnffer, don’t subject 
me to that; don’t let him know. I have lost him, but 
I cannot. lose his esteem. Roy must not despise me. 
< wronged you onee; I know I did; wronged you in 
the tenderest point where a woman can wrong a man, 
but I meant tobe a wife, and would have been 
if you had forgivenand'triedme, You would not do 
thet ; you thrust me from you,-and though I have 
seen muth of tity, there has been a skeleton in 
every joy. I have fearfally punished every way. 
Annie is ‘dead ; did-you know that?” 

She said’ the last humbly, beseechingly, and a flush 
of red creeped into her white’ face. 

“T supposed she was. I saw the name of Annie 
Heyford on a stone in Highgate Cemetery, close by 
Le Roy's grave. Mr. Leighton never knew of her 
either, I suppose?” 

‘‘Not what she was to me. Nobody knows but 
John:and you,” she answered, mournfully, while a 
sudden flame of passion leaped into the one sound 
eye of the man beside her as he said : 

“Up to yeur old tricks again, I see; marrying-with 
@ lie on your soul, just as you came to me.” 

She didnot. resent the taunt at all. «She was too 
thoroughly erushed for that, and she answered 
gently: 

“Yes, Iwas going to do the same thing again. I 
am everything that is bad, I confess it ; but, oh, how 
could I tell, when all.these years nobody has known, 





and I was so different, and the old life lay far be- 
hind; and I didlove Roy. Oh, if I’ve sinned deeply, 
I am cruelly punished at thelast. Think, Henry, to- 
morrow, ay, to-day, for it is to-morrow sone wes 
to have been his wife; everything is in readiness, 
the guests are here, and now it cannot be, and I—oh, 
what reason can I give to Roy for holding back at 
the very altar?” 

“What reason? No reason. Why should you 
hold back? Marry him just the same, to be sure. I 
shall not interfere. I did not comeforthat. I came 
for money, and took this time in order to get what I 
want. I thought I hated you, but, upon my soul, I 
don’t. I am sorry for you to see you feel so bad, but 
there’s no cause for it. Swallow conscience a 
little lower down. Acta r lie, and all will be 
right, for I tell you I am not here to claim any right 
I may have had in you. 1 dreamed you were dead. 
I'll be honest and say I hoped it was true, for.there 
among the bonny heather hills is a little blue-eyed, 
brown-haired Scotch lassie whom I call Janet, and 
who thinks she is my wife. There are also two 
children in the home nest; mine, too, as well as hers,” 
he added, and again that red flush of shame crept 
into Georgie’s face, while the stranger continued : 
“T have tried:toteform there for her sake, She is 
pure and good, and she loves me, and the fraud I 
practise upon her cuts me sometimes to 
‘and when I dreamed you were dead so 
I got to hoping you were, for then: I'd do 

“B80 — to see, tracked out, 
you on the topmost 
saw your silksand 


r, Very poor, ami ‘Lem 
ortune, for I told dyer 4t -for ‘her 
bairns I came, andiahe is: 
and Iam going to'her soon; within.a 
farthest, but cannot go empty-handed. © 
— noel —_ 7 the - 
probably thought. know» le: 
I left such things after eoicon 4 
since I have known Janet \I ‘have “to Be iho~ 
nest. I have been hanging abont in this méigh- 
bourhood for two weeks or more, trying toomalke 
‘my mind whether to seek an interview with you a 
risk detection or not. I saved your life asd Mr. 
Leighton’s too, but did not know when I seized the 
horses who was in the carriage. If I had, I should 
have done the same, though your death would make 
Janet an honest woman, for by finding some flaw in 
our first mar cer I shonld coax her to go 
through it t 

“Oh, if you had let me die then !” Georgiemoaned, 
faintly, and her companion rejoined: . 

““ Nonsense; you are making too much of the 
‘matter. There's mo-reason “inthe world -why 
should not marry just the same. I shall not trouble 
you, provided you do the fair thing by me. I want 
money. You want silence. It is a fair bargain. 
Did ay bring anything with you?” 

“ Ye-es,’’ Georgie said, slowly, clasping her hands 
to her head. “I brought my diamonds and emeralds, 
worth hundreds of pounds, but—don’t—don’t think 
\they are. to. cover my marriage, Iam not so bad as 
that. I bave given Roy up, but I must keep his 
respect.at anyrcost. @b,;Henry, by the love you bear 
this Janet and the little.ones, 1 beseech of you, leave 
the country at once, and never let my name be on 
your lips again. I’ve bronght -the jewels, enough to 
‘make yourich. Look at this—and this—and this.” 

She ed:the box, and held up one by one ‘her 
dia in, ear-rings,.and necklace, aad the man’s 
eyes sparkled with eagerness as he saw them flash in 
the moonlight and thought bow valuable they must 
be. He had not expected so great.a prize, and he was 
generous enough to say @o,and gave her back her 
pearls. and emerald pin. 

“The diamonds will do,” ‘he said, “and the twenty 
pounds will take me home. Thank you, Lu; there 
is something goodabout you, after all; but how are 
you to get out of ‘the scrape if you réfuse in toto to 
take the man? ‘and how will you account for the loss 
of your diamonds?” 

“Leave that to me,” she said. “Only I warn 
you that you must not be found near here, or any 
where, when the alarm is given.” 


he nodded knowingly. ‘I shall cross the river in a 
little skiff which is anchored just below here. Once 
on the other side, I fear no one. .I know your room ; 
its windows look out on the river; watch for the 
boat, and when itis fairly across, do what to you 
seems best; only sereen me, a8 1 will screen you, 
now and for ever.” 

‘* You swear it?” Georgie asked. 

He replied: 

“Yos, 1 swear by the love I bear Janet and the 
little ones, and the hope I have of seeing them again, 










Janet's two dressés, one ‘for da en. 

Sunday, and thought.6f 7 ile bad bo denn, 

who might be eared the png believed 
por ane a where Anniehad 


“Yes, I see ; a burglar got into your room,” and | ..4 


never to breathe a word to any living being that I 
ever heard of you save as the belle and heiress.” 
He offered her his hand, and loth as she was 
she took it andthe compact between them was sealed. 
“ One o’clock, and I must be off,” he said. “* Good- 
bye, Lu. Take my advice ; marry Roy, and be as 


happy en can. 

he not reply, and he walked rapidly away 
down the garden walk, across the road, and out into 
the field path which lead to the river. Slowly, as if 
all the life had gone from her, Georgie dragged 
herself ‘back to her room, leaving the outer door un- 
fastened-and open, the better to answer the end she 
had in view. Her own door, too, was left ajar, and 
then drawing a chair by the window overlooking the 
river, she watched until a boat shot out into the 
stream, and by the moonlight she recognised the 
form of her late visitor, as he bent to his vars, and 
towed the skiff swiftly across the water. 

An hour went by ; it was nearly half-past two, and 
before very long the early summer morning would 
be breaking-in the East. What she did must be done 
hqttickly, and with a calmness born of utter despair 
#he made her preparations. The box in which her 
diamonds were kept was laid empty in her drawer, 
widelvetoddepen, itecontents teased 


were put carefully away un- 
emaller articles of jewellery. 
hands, she made her- 

i robbing bead upon 
s@letk struck three. She had 





ibe to end it all, 

“do it he thought seriously 

yin the Heaven 

could eon ey 
ever ere. 

j (the wthiet did at the last bour,” 

‘deew:Ahhe ‘bed-clothes about her and 


: , camer dhe first scene in the 
strange dramaabout to 


To be continued.) 
ee 

Tee H having appointed the City 
Prison at @s a place of residence for 
pn goes ities have directed the mate- 
tials of Whitecress Street Prison to be sold. 

Four of ‘the eyeless fish of the Mammoth Caves 
of Kentucky have been brought to the Dublin Zoo- 
logical Gardens by Dr. Mapother, and are livi 
there in perfect health. Their transparency an 
want of colour, as well as the total absence of visual 

very remarkable and interesting 


Iv Wk HAD NO WEATHER.— What should we have 
done if there had been no “ weather?’”’ We mean, 
if there were never any change in our sky or tem- 
perature, and we had one even, cloudless blue sky, 
with a sweet south wind, and neither rain, snow, 
hail, nor whirlwind to disturb us, how should we 
have greeted our friends on those occasions when 
we have “‘ nothing to say,’’ and are too stupid, dull 
or anxious. to find lively topics for chitchat? Who 
can tellus? Would we have fallen into a habit of 
commenting upon each other’s looks, saying not 
only ‘‘ how well” or “ howill”’ you are looking, but, 
“How very sulky you are to-day! What's the 
matter ?’’ or, “ I think you've been crying, your eyes 
look so red!” or, * there’s going to be a quarrel be- 
tween. you two, I know, you look so stormy ?’’ Some- 
times it is vi hard to keep from saying these 
things now ; if there were no changes of weather 
to comment upon, it is | pmanted that the changes in 
each other's temper and expression might have been 
the starting point of conversation. 

How To Have A Lovine Wirz.—If you would 
have a. loving wife be. as. gentile in your words after 
as before marriage; treat her quite as tender, 
when a matron.as a miss; don’t make her the maid- 
of-all-work and ask her why she looks less tidy and 
neat than when “you first knew her ;’’ don’t buy 
cheap, tough beef, and scold her because it does 
not come on the table.a prime sirloin; don’t grum- 
ble about squalling babies, if you can’t keep a nur- 
sery, end remember that baby may take after 
papa in his disposition; don’t smoke and drink 
and thus shatter your nerves, spoil yee temper, and 
make.your breath a nuisance, and then complain 
that your wife declines to kiss you; go home joyous 
eheerful to your wife, and tell her the good 
news.you have heard, and not silently put on your 
hat and go out to the “‘club’’ or “lodge,” and let 
her afterwards learn that you spent the evening at 
the opera or at a fancy ball with Mrs. Dash. Love 
your wife; be patient ; remember that you are not 
perfect, but to be; let drink, tobacco, and vul- 
gar company alone ; spend your evenings with your 
wife, and live a decent, Christian life, and your wife 
will be loving and true—if you did not marry a 
thoughtless beauty without sense or worth; if you 





did, who is to blame if you suffer the consequences? 
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[LOVis ADOLPHE THIERS.] 


M. THIERS. 


However great the social faults of France may 
be, she has for many years maintained a reputation 
for one great excellence, for one good quality that 
wins the friendship of the world and the worship of 
her own children, and that is the warm welcome 
that she gives to new men and new ideas. There 
is in France an absence of that jealousy of new- 
fangled notions which rules in England and in Ger- 
many, and makes the path of an untried man so 
difficult to tread. In England a great man is seldom 
accepted until half his valuable life is spent—some- 
times his greatness is only acknowledged in the 
monument that marks his grave,—but in France a 
youthful genius is sure to meet with encouraging 
friends even among those whose reputations might 
seem to be likely to suffer from the comparison with 
younger and fresher intellects. If it were not for 
this most admirable featurein the French character, 
the annals of France would not be so full as they 
are of the names of great men, and her position 
among the nations would never have been so pre- 
eminent as it has been, still is, and, for the world’s 
sake, we trust will ever be. 

So ready are the French to acknowledge merit of 
every kind directly it is presented to their notice 
that almost all their great men won their fame in 
early life. Bonaparte himself was First Consul at 
thirty, and few of the men who brought the Conti- 
nent under the sway of the Empire were much older, 
while of the men of the present day we find Favre 
a leading advocate at twenty-five, and Gambetta a 
renowned orator at twenty-three. It would be easy 
to make a long list of men who have risen to posi- 
tions of eminence in France unaided by fortune or 
family influence, with nothing to help them but 
good wit to plan and good will to work; but the 
career of the veteran statesman whose name heads 
this column is sufficient in itself to prove the gene- 
rosity with which talent is welcomed and rewarded 
by the leaders of the nation. 





Louis Adolphe Thiers was born in Marseilles on 
the 16th of April, 1797. His parents were shop- 
keepers who had been ruined by the outbreak of the 
Revolution, so it is certain that they were poor 
enough. At school he was Haren Seyi by his 
brilliant studies in history, philosophy, and politics, 
and it was here that he became acquainted with M 
Mignet, the famous historian, who been his con- 
stant friend through life. In 1820 he becamea bar- 
rister, and in 1821 the two friends, Mignet and 
Thiers, finding themselves without money or infin- 
ence, started together for Paris, where they arrived 
in September. Here at first they appear to have 
been in great straits, and to have worked night and 
day, but in November Thiers got a post as contri- 
butor to the Constitutionnel, and their prospects 
began to brighten. The bent of M. Thiers’s genius 
was soon discovered by the Opposition candidates 
of the day, and the publication of his first book, en- 
titled “‘De La Monarchie Francaise,” which ap- 
peared in March, 1822, when he was barely twenty- 
five years old, opened at once to him a great vista 
of social success. He became an immediate fa- 
vourite with the literati of the time, and was fami- 
liarly received by the aged Prince Talleyrand. 

But a much greater success was destined to be 
achieved by his “History of the Revolution of 
1789,” the Fest part of which appeared in A t, 
1823. The interest in this remarkable work in- 
creased as the successive volumes appeared, and by 
the time it was finished, in 1827, its author’s repu- 
tation was no longer confined to France, although 
the culminating point of French appreciation was 
not reached until after 1830, when a new revolution 
oe a the opportunity of looking back calmly at 

e pas 

The year 1829 brought with it an increasin 
amount of discontent with the government o 
Charles the Tenth, whose arbitrary measures, car- 
ried out by Prince Polignac with a contemptuous 
rigidity that angered the Parisians even more 
it hurt them, disgusted France and paved the way 


' the French Commercial Treaty with 


for the downfall of his dynasty. To this ‘I'mers, 
who had all along been in opposition, largely contri- 
buted; and finding that the Constitutionnel was not 
sufficiently decided in its enmity, he started the Na- 
tional in the month of A: In this, his own 
paper, his denunciations of the elder Bourbons could 

e freely expressed; and they attracted so much 
attention that when the Revolution took place, in 
June, 1830, he was returned as a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and was, in November, 1830, 
niade Minister of Finance. 

It is not possible to follow his career through the 
seventeen busy but inglorions years of the reign of 
Louis Philippe. Sufficient to say that he stood al- 
ways in the foremost rank as a politician, whether 
in office or in opposition. It was while in office in 
1840 that he projected the idea of fortifying Paris, 
which measure is now most unfortunately to be put 
to the test of practical 7 s 

During the greater part of Louis Philippe’s reign 
Thiers was at constant strife with Guizot, whose 
policy he consistently opposed. When the contest 
ended Guizot and the Monarchy fell together, and 
the King and the Minister excellent cause to 
lament their adherence to the crooked ways that had 
excited the enmity of Thiers, ¢ 

In December, 1848, he was one of the majority 
who voted for Louis Napoleon, but, notwithstand- 
ing that, his attitude of persistent opposition so 
hampered the new Government that on the night of 


| the Coup d’Etat, on the 1st of December, 1851, he 


was one of the Deputies who were arrested by order 
of the President. He was confined for ashort time 
at Mazas, and was finally conducted beyond the 
frontier. But the Emperor sent him in the 
following A an unasked aie: pt] to 
return. This declined to avail himself of, and 
it was eleven years before he returned to his native 


country. . 

In ‘1863 he was elected a member of the Chamber 
for the 2nd Division of Paris, and took his seat at 
once with the Emperor's full concurrence. He 
joined himself immediately to the then newly born 
Me ye and showed, as he has ever since shown, 
all his old excellences and all his old faults. As 
an orator he has few rivals in France—his speeches 
are clear, copious, and forcible; but he is only 
strong in criticism and in opposition, and rarely 
enunciates any decided policy of his own: When 
he does do so it is, strange to say, of a decidedly 
reactionary character, and is calculated rather to 
inflame the popular mind against progress than to 
advance its cause. 

He has always opposed the unification of Ger- 
many and of Italy, and it was mainly to his i- 
tion of the strength that Prussia had acq by 
the defeat of Austria at Sadowa that the fatal spirit 
was aroused in France which led to the present 
. disastrous war. He was also violently opposed to 
land, and 
the two test orations he has made since his re- 
turn to ce were based upon his two pet themes 
—his hatred of Prussia and his love of a Protec- 
tionist commercial policy. 

The great Protection speech, as some of the French 
papers proudly call it, was made on the 3rd of May, 
1866, and created some little disquiet in this country, 
where it was well known that we had ourselves only 
just begun to recover from the distress caused by 
the first operations of the treaty—a distress that 
would come back in tenfold vigour if its provisions 
were superseded. 

His last attack upon Prussia was made no longer 
ago than the 24th of January in this present year, 
and was only the sequel to a series of long tirades 
against that country in which he has indulged for 
the last six years. Indeed, he based his o ition 
to the present war solely on the facts that the pre- 
= for it was not Sage eta pm to ne 

uropean sympathy, an e preparations were 
not advanced enough. That he was perfectly right in 
these two particulars the disastrous campaign of the 
last month or two has proved beyond question. But 
it even now appears by his latest utterances that he 
hardly appreciates the full gravity of his position, 
and much precious time been wasted while he 
has been trying to negotiate an armed in tion 
in favour of France, in spite of the fact the 
neutral powers had long before decided to keep out 
of such a position. . - 

History will justly charge M. Thiers with com- 
plicity with that arrogant spirit of his countrymen 
which made them see a danger to themselves in 
the development of neighbouring nations; and it 
is impossible to acquit him of a wicked ge a 
of the prosperity that peace had brought to Eng- 
land, Italy, and Germany, as well as to France. 
His fame will, however, rest_more upon his repu- 
tation as an historian than as a politician ; and his 
“History of the Consulate and the Empire,” 
mighty work, the publication of which commenced 
in 1845, and was not finished until 1862, will form an 
enduring monument of his genius long after his 
faults as a politician are forgotten and the memory 








of his orations has died away for ever. 
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DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


——_———_ 
CHAPTER XIlIl. 
The child of love, though born in bitterness 
And nurtured in convulsion: 
Sweet be thy slumbers. Byron, 

Ir is necessary to speak of Sir David Orleton for 
atime. At the close of the second chapter of this story 
we left him as he vanished from the presence of the 
pe attendants of the unfortunate Princess of Zurich- 

01d. 

Descending the spiral staircase rapidly, he reached 
a narrow hall on the floor below, and, passing this 
with a light and noiseless step, he soon entered his 
own apartments. There he assumed a disguise he 
had at hand, and, leaving the castle unseen, or at 
least unrecognised, amid the whirl and excitement of 
the preparations being made to celebrate the birth of 
a princess of the house of Altenburg, he was. soon 
in the saddle and on his way to obtain a living new- 
born babe, to take the place of that which “we have 
seen expire in the golden cradle of the Altenburgs. 

As has been told, the surgeon had taken every pre- 
caution to provide for the event which had happened. 
When several miles from the castle he was in total 
darkness, but this was a small affair to him, familiar 
as he was with the country, and with his intended 
route clear in his mind. 

He halted not for rest all that night, but rode on 
until daylight, by which time he had arrived at the 
borders of the great forest in which so many calamities 
had befallen the diamond merchant and his family. 

He halted there for a few hours, at a hamlet, to 

repose. When he left he was accompanied by a 
young peasant woman on a horse. 
_ This woman was she whom he had called Banita 
in the hearing of the landlord of the “Iron Hand” 
inn, and to whom he afterwards gave the babe of 
Lady Van De Veer. 

When Sir David appeared before the inn, as has 
been described, he was far more wearied in mind 
than in body. Before repairing to the inn, which 
was in truth his last resort, he had visited several 
other places at which he had offered a tempting re- 
ward for a new-born infant, to be ready for delivery 
to him at a certain time. 

At all of these places he had been disappointed. 
At some he had found no babe ready; at others the 
babe provided was a boy. As the princess had re- 
cognised the fact that her child was a girl, and had 
even given it a name, before she sank into the gentle 
delirium produced by the surgeon’s medicines, it was 
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(SIR DAVID’s RETURN. ]} 


imperatively necessary that the babe which she was 
to find alive and well in her arms on emerging from 
that delirium should be a daughter, and not a son. 

At only one place had the anxious surgeon found 
prepared a girl infant, and this infant was of feeble 
and sickly frame, which, to the eye of the experienced 
surgeon, gave no promise of long and robust life. 

It would have been possible to impose a male 
infant upon the princess by asserting that she had 
been misled by a delirium into a belief that her’ babe 
was a girl, had not her mind been perfectly clear at 
the birth of the babe. Thus she could have been only 
partially persuaded, and her mind would have been 
ever racked with a suspicion of some deceit. 

“T will try at the ‘Iron Hand’ inn,” thought the 
surgeon. “Itis the only place I have left. The 
practice of selling their children is not uncommon 
among the poverty-smitten peasantry, and Schwartz 
is not a man to permit any chance to gain a purse of 
gold to escape him.” 

So, after repeated disappointments, Sir David called 
at the “Iron Hand” inn; with what success we have 
seen. 

Having given the babe into the care of thé pea- 
sant woman Banita, he and she had then galloped on 
through the forest. 

Of molestation from the Riders Sir David had no 
fear. The remarks of Schwartz to Ulgitha have ex- 
plained to the reader the cause of his security. 
Several times since he had entered the forest he had 
fallen in with parties of the outlaws, but the marked 
coin of the forest chief, Sir Fritz, had enabled him to 
pursue his way with scarcely a moment's detention. 

Having now that for which he had undertaken his 
secret journey, he desired to return to Zurichbold 
Castle as speedily as possible. He had been absent 
three days. It would not take so long a time to re- 
turn, as he had now no cause to stop on the way. But 
more than sixty miles lay between him and Zurich- 
bold Castle, and he desired to be in the presence of 
the rage within twenty-four hours, 

“Tt is true,” he thought as he galloped on, re- 
gardless of the darkness of the night, “that I wrote 
out my orders for the guidance of Esther Warmly, 


and that she is a prudent and even sagacious woman, | sa 


yet it is quite possible she may make a mistake. 
Good Heaven! were the mind of my lady to return 
clear and strong, all my trouble and plotting would be 
of no avail. A wicked and villanous work it may be 
too if those two fiends of the ‘Iron Hand’ inn have 
stolen this babe from some poor mother.” 

Sir David's loyalty to the house of Altenburg, 
and especially his personal love for the prince and 
princess, did not permit much compunction to dis- 





turb his mind; and though of infinitely more none 
and upright character than the wretch Ulgitha, it 
must be admitted that he glossed over the stain of 
the deed with much of the same reasoning we have 
seen her use when she-.stole the babe. 

“My faith!” he thought. “It isa good thing we 
do for the babe—the child, no doubt, of poverty—to 
raise it to the rank of a princess. Those two said its 
father and mother were dead; and their showing me 
that well as the grave.of the mother inclines me to 
believe they have not spoken falsely. If they have, 
‘tis their crime and not mine. As it is, the babe is 
snatched from poverty, to be reared as a princess of 
Zurichbold, that the life of my noble lady and the 
happiness of my noble lord and friend may not be 
for ever wrecked. So only of that let me think.” 

There was, however, another thing of which Sir 
David was forced to think. When before the inn he 
had examined the babe, to see that it gave fair pro- 
mise of long and robust life, and detected on the 
upper part of the child's bosom a birth-mark bearing 
an extraordinary resemblance to the imprint of a 
human hand—such an imprint as would be made by 
smiting a blood-smeared hand, with the thumb and 
fingers outspread, upon a sheet of white paper. 

In size this mark on the bosom of the babe was not 
larger than a shilling, yet its outline was remarkably 
distinct and its colour blood-red. 

Sir David had aided in ushering hundreds of in- 
fants into the world, both of the noble and the lowly, 
but never had he seen such a mark upon any babe not 
born in Zurichbold Castle of the house of the noble 
and princely Altenburgs. 

The lifeless ones of the unfortunate Princess 
Agnes had borne that mark, Sir David had seen it 
and recognised it on the tiny breast of that innocent 
we saw expire in the cradle. He knew that the 
elder brother of the prince, that first lost heir of the 
Altenburgs, had been born with that mark, and why 
he had been so marked by nature before his birth, 
and the reader too shall be told why hereafter. He 
knew, too, that Prince Eustace was also born with 
that same strange mark, and why; and that all 
the children of the prince had been born with the 


me. 
He knew the mark well, and had he worn no mask 
before the inn as he examined the infant of Lady Van 
De Veer, the paleress and aspect of amazement and 
even of awe which held his features enchained in its 
power as he recognised that mark would certainly 
have been noticed by Schwartz and Ulgitha. 

This mark had a name at Zurichbold Castle. This 
name was “ Baron Hermann’s Seal.” 
A strange name for a strange mark, but most per 
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tinently given, as the continuation of this story will 
reveal, 

When the surgeon saw this mark, under the glare 
of the torch held by Ulgitha, the first mental ejacula- 
tions that rose in his mind were: 

“Good Heaven! Baron Hermann’s Seal !—on this 
babe !—a babe born in the ‘Iron Hand’ inn !”’ 

He could scarcely believe his eyes ; but undoubtedly 
the mark was there. 

His second mental exclamations were: 

“The hand of Heaven may be in this matter! This 
child may have been intended by direct Divine will 
to inherit the principality of Zurichbold. What 
mystery is this |” 

But, as we have seen, he had no time and scare@ty 
a desire at that moment to reflect upon so remarkéble 
acircumstance. Still he asked to see the gra¥@eof 
the child’s mother; and had his demand beenee@ea, 
he would then have been‘tonfirmed iu the 
he had suddenly conceived that the mother 
child was not dead. 

The situation in which he had left PrinéessiAgnes, 
called upon him imperiously to hasten hig@6turn to 
Zurichbold Castle. He had no time to .bestew theti 
in inquiring further es to the origin of the He 
accepted with haste and joya child so 
respect to deceive the princess. He hatnet 
an exclamation made by the princess, Whew hetaiew- 
born and living babe was placed in her joyfii~anas 
by her nts, Esther and Ida. 

This exélamation, #?hith we shall cepeat fire mo- 
ment, had been ‘buriing-epon the ations thin 6f 
the wily surgeon ever since he had dead ft spring 
with akind.of wild joy mingled with ead bitterness 

of the mother of thé babe 





The astounding discovery that the babe obtained 
from the “Iron Hand” inn bore the strange birth- 
mark at once relieved his mind of this repulsive and 
dreaded difficulty in the way of his success. 

But now came upon him an inex myetery® 
Why did this unknown babe, ssid by the two att 
inn to be the child of a Freneh tanner, bear upon its 
breast “Baron Hermann’s Seal”—the exclusive 
birth-mark of the princely house of the Altenburgs 
of Zurichbold ? 

As he, followed by the peasant woman Banita, 
carrying the babe at her breast, galloped through the 
forest, Sir David wevolved this question in bis mind 
‘anxiously. 


a child of Primes e! 
“Did yettspeak towme, my master?” called out 
Spin, who, béeisg aibempert rider; iad kept close up 
im, 
+ er T say?” ; ‘ 
“ omething ut sheehild, I thought, sir; bat 
did not hear distinctly.” 






“Re @id hear, woman. 
“°M ‘ child,’ my master.” 
“ Ni ?” 
nee my master, and yet I have 
niost at the moment I was 
not 
onl of her ears, I know 
| the did-wot surgeon: “Well, I 


if onl we su 
Princ theomeetemian ues 


from ‘that was | “ Nowsthatrvou hatVerrepeated the wWotds, Iore- 
60 soon a een ‘member “y ome soaps A 80, ee 

When babewas given to cess bad -How y she !” thought “the surgeon, 
hastily bared thetender breast ie — “tend jut Because she Years I may thittk she has 
for that sttenge Bitth=matk of fowsid }-not ! In truth;T have dideowered'that she 
it instanthyy poi wat it, : htly deaf. But I mitist not utter my thoughts 

“Esther! Kaa! Bir | ! 1 -*Baron diler- | , ovenina forest. The babe ” 
mann’s Seal!’ “Prime! could not be better. ° 


cannot say 
that we wisli Altewburg to out 


off the house of Von Ardén ‘tom tihetitanes éf Bus 
richbold! Only children of my lord @ré “born with 
this testimony of Baron Hermann’s brutality to the 
mother of my lord. It is my child and my lord's, 
Heaven be thanked! this cannot be denied by the 
house of Von Arden.” 

While Sir David was riding here and there to 
select one from the many of those newly born babes 
he had taken eare should be ready for bis inspection, 
this vexing thought had teased and fretted his brain: 

“She will miss the mark; she will seek and not 
find ‘Baron Hermann’s Seal’ on the bosom of the 
child Lam to make her believe isher own. There is 
but one -way—another deceit.” 

Then with a reluctant effort ‘his thoughts would 
revert to something which he had prepared to meet 
this dreaded diffictlty—something he had made him- 
self, with great careand secrecy, and which he had 
left locked up in the parchment-room, where he ex- 
pected to make use of it. 

Let us briefly describe the scene which Sir David 
hhad no doubt, when he began his plans, was to be 
enacted in the parchment-room of Zurichbold Castle, 
immediately after he should have returned there with 
@ spurious child ; for it had burned upon his brain up 
to the very instant when he discovered, upon the 
bosom of the babe of Lady Van De Veer, “ Baron 
Hermann’s Seal.” 

He saw himself stealing like a midnight thief 
into the parchment-room, by asecret entrance known 
only to him ard the prince; himself carrying an 
innocent babe, « few days old, and laying that babe 
upon a table—the babe stupefied with narcotic drugs, 
seemingly dead—really dead to all sense of pain; 
himself heating something at a small brazier, in 
which he kindled a fire hastily, with the haste of 
one Who does an evil deed—this something a brand 
of iron, fashioned so as to scar upon the tender flesh 
of that innocetit babe, upon that bosom, as delicate 
as the petal of a rose, a scar shaped like a human 
hand, a fac simile of “Baron Hermann’s Seal ;” 
himself standing over the unconscious child, fearful 
of inflicting pain, of ‘being interrup‘ed, of being de- 
tected, of failing, of a thousand alarms, and yet, 
ruthless of purpose, branding upon that delicate 
flesh a falsehood to fortify a thousand other false- 
hoods ; himself anointing the scorched and seared 
flesh with a pigment that should’be, if possible, life 
lasting—scarifying and punctoring ft in deep and 
sure; himself bearing this outraged and mangled 
bosom of innocence to the princess, and telling sone 
cunningly conceived falsehood to explain the rawness 
af the sore, should her mind have passed from the 
power of his drugs before the sore was healed. 

Such was the imagined scene that had vexed and 
even tortured the mind of Sir David for months, 
ever since ho had conceived the plot he was putting 
into execution. 


-with.it, though it ismofter own. A'babs 
‘® prince, as re” 

“Come, she is nearer the tra she 
thought Sir David, smiling grimly in the deep darkness. 
“ A babe for a prince, indeed! But of lying I need 
not accuse her, since I have made her believe I have 
a wife—that I'am a childless burgher. of Mannheim, 
eager to adopt a babe, as my fictitious wife has never 
given me one. My faith! when one’ begins to lie, 
the ‘first lie breeds a thousand.” 

With this reflection ih his mind, Sir David gal- 
loped on, soon to begin pene | eee how it came 
about that “Baron Hermann’s Seal” was upon this 
mysterious babe'from the inn of the “ Iron Hand.” 

But whatever his thoughts were, he was eareful 
not to utter them aloud again. All that night he and 
his companion rode on steadily, pushing their horses 
to their full speed when the wature Of the forest 
roads, or rather forest paths, permitted. 

As Schwartz had remarked, Sir David was as familiar 
with the old paths and bearings of the forest as any 
of the Riders, for in his youth he had often pursued 
the pleasures of the chase within its immense area 
of wood, field, glen and ravine. Many new paths had 
been made by the Riders since Sir David had hunted 
the wolf, the deer, and the fierce wild boar; bit he 
strayed into none of these, holding to those with 
which hé bad been familiar in former years. 

In addition to this knowledge, well retained since 
his youth, Sir David had ridden much of ‘late within 
the forest, so that by the dawn of the day after re- 
ceiving the babe, he arrived at the hamlet where the 
peasant woman Banita had become his companion. 

Here he again rested for several hours, and when he 
tenewed his homeward journey the sun was well 
towards noon. 

When he rode away from the hamlet, Banita still 
accompanied him, with the babe wrapped in a.cloak, 
and carried carefully. 

Sir David no longer wore a mask, but his fair and 
ruddy complexion was hidden under a deep brownish 
dye, so that he appeared as dark as a Moor, and his 
usually snow-white beard and moustaches avere dyed 
a jet-black. Banita herself, and her friends at the 
hamlet, knew not his real name, but believed him to 
be an Italian gentleman. 

After riding many miles, and until the.sun was 
nearly down, Sir David halted, and.said: 

“Now, my good woman,-we must part. You have 
dye me good service, and well earned the reward I 
promised. Take this purse, and give me the: babe, 
How is it with the child?” 

“It is very well, my master,” replied the woman 
as she accepted the well-filled purse he gave her. 
“It is a very vigorous and healthy babe.” 

“You are weeping, Banita, as if it were your own.” 

“T would it were, my master!” sobbed Banita, who 
had recently lost a babe but a few weeks old—one of 
a pai’ of twins. 





“My faith !"the suddenly exclaimed. “Cowld it be |: 
Bustace !” 





“ But were it yours, would you sell it, as this in- 
fant has been sold to me?” 

“Oh, Heaven! never, my master!” 
} “Then is it not well that it is not yours ?—well 
‘forme and thechild? Now, keep secret all that hag 
} passed. It-will do no good to prate of such things, 
and may do harm, even though I go far from this 
country. Get you back to your forest hamlet. The 
money I have given you will enrich your family. 
You may keep the horse you ride. I-give him to 
your husband, the woodman, for consenting to your 
service in my behalf.” 

“Ab, my generons master!” 
Pom No thanks, Banita. Hasten to return to your own 


“+ And this little one,” said Banite as sho gave the 


ittfant tenderly tothe surgeon ; “pray seo that it has 
& good and Lind ware to-night. ‘True, the child is 
robust, but, o : ds a mother’s 
care.’ 






“A mothét’s catétbshall kigwe to-night, Banite.” 

“ Alas, nd! a \ftean never know, my 
master, sits. ose who sold it 
to you said 


is no nurse @ mother.” 
Sir David d the endear- 
iavish on ‘stppored a Beni a the . 
vita then 
parted ; making @li hapte to return to her 
own itifantgand bélieviug that hepwhose very name 


and mete t6 hefpas hurrying on 
to artive ht at a towh eomee " 


But as a8 Banita could no r seo him, 
Bir his roate for one ed towards 
Zurichbol@Gastleyto which place we~#ill precede 


“himyedda@gain enter the private apatiment of the 
princess. é, 





CHAPTER XIV. 


This @hild is not mine as thé‘first waa, 
leamnot sing it to rest; 
were lift it up fatherly 
bless it upon my breast, The Changeling. 


Tux uffortunste4adyde-much as we left her in 
the second chapter of this story. Her mind is still 
under the influence of the mild dolirium caused by 
the potent medicine left by the surgeon, and which 
the faithful Esther Warmly ‘has not failed to ad- 
minister according to her written orders. 

Esther Warmly is séated near the bed on which 
the princess lies. Sometimes the lady sleeps 
foundly; at others she is awake,-gazing upward at 
the ceiling, lying ‘passive; then again she speaks 
ramblingly of this and that, of the days of her child- 
hood. To her childhood lifealone her memory seems 
torevert. Ida Le Olair is seated in another patt of 
the room, hear the golden and ivory cradle, 

It isempty. The child we saw expire so gently 
upon its downy cushions has been removed. Ida Le 
Clair bore it away onthe day after we saw Sir David 
depart from‘this room. ‘That little body lies buried 
in the consecrated ground of Zurichbold Castle chapel 
—buried secretly by Ida Le Clair, 

But the princess knows nothing of this. She knows 
not even that she is the wife of Eustace of Zurich- 
bold. Her mind is the:mind of her childhood. ‘The 
two women who attend are doubtful and grave. 
They ‘are anxious for the return of the surgeon. He 
has' been gone five days, and not a word has been 
heard from him. They are dotbtful whether the 
skill of the surgeon can ever restore the mind of the 
princess. ‘They are fearful that fever of the brain 
is about to set in. They are apprehensive that she will 
leave that bed only as a maniac, or as.an idiot, or as 
acorpse! ‘They are afraid of a thousand terrible re- 
sults, and their faces are pale, sad, and gloomy. 

Silently they sit, and seldom exchange a word; and, 
when they move, their steps are a8 noiseless as the 
fall of leaves. 

Their eyes and faces alone are eloq q 
of one fear which enth sees in the eyes and face of 
the other. 

This fear, to which néither has dared to give ut- 
terance, is this: they believe the mind of the princess 
is destroyed—destroyed by the medicines of Sir 
David. 

It is thus in the apartment of the princess six 
hours after Sir David and the peasant woman Banita 
parted on the highway, many miles from the castle. 
It is near midvight, and some one raps gently at the 
door opening from the hall. 

A peculiar rap, gentle and measured, and instantly 
recognised by both of the women, for both start and 
exclaim, in a whisper: 

“Prince Eustace! It is the prince!” 

“ Yes,” says Ida Le Clair, rising and gliding to- 
wards the door, which is carefully locked, for no one 
except the prince is to be admitted into that apart- 
ment until after the longed-for return of Sir David, 
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“of course it is the prince. His highness alwaye 
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comes at midnight ‘to watch until morning at the 
bedside of our lady. If she'should die he will die.” 

* Prue, for he will kill himself with grief,” replies 
Esther. 

“No, not with grief,” whispers Ida Le Clair, now 
at the door:and unlocking it ‘cautiously; so as not to 
disturb the ‘princess. |“ Not'with ‘grief, Bsther, ‘but 
with his sword. Griéf.is slow in killing, and it 
tortures while it kills!” 

She opens the door and Printe Eustace glides in, 
pale as a ghost. 

As Princ’ *Btistace entered ‘he flaslitd a glance 
over the’ réomn—an éager, ‘expectint, craving glance, 
flamiug with painful anxiety. 

This e@ sought for oiré hot there—for Sir 
David. The'tioble features 6f the pritics were.pale, 
careworn, ahd gloomy when He énterad. It appeared 
to the two women that his ‘noble and expressive fate 

ew very dark and threatening in on instant after 

entrance, 

“ Not yet!” exclaimed the prinvejin a whisper. “ He 
is not here yet!” 

“Courage, your “highness,” said Ida Le Clair as 
she closed ot: idckea the door. ‘“ Sir David will re- 
turn to-night. ‘Something tells me ‘he will return 
to-night.” 

But Ida Le Clait said ‘this only to soothe the 
angry anxiety of the prince. A vegue fear was 
apon her-heart that something had happened,to Sir 
David. She even: imagiued tlmt-he- had been slain: 
in the great forest, whither she Was aware he had 


one. 
a How is it with my wife?” demanded the prince, 
now near the .bed, gazing tenderly-and with tearful 
eyes upon the sleeping princess. 

“She shows no change for better or worse, prince,” 
replied Esther. “ When awake; she .speaks.only»of 
the days and scenes of-her childhood.” 

“And never of—of the cliild?” 

“The faet that-she-is a wifc, and has been, a mo- 
ther, has passed from her mind.” 

The prince, who were,an undress of black velvet, 
and over it a mantle of the:same material, drew this 
mantle closely about-his breast, folded his arms, and 
sat down gloomily near the bed, to thiuk,.to pray, to 
nurse his grief in silence. 

The silence, ‘the attitude, and the face of the hus- 
band spoke the’ bitter anguish filling his heart-—need- 
ing but little to cause it to break forth in loud groans. 

‘A fow minutes passed thus, in a silence that was 
terrible in its oppression. Then there was a tapping, 
as of a éingle finger—soniewhere. 

The prince and-both of the women started violently 
and flashed their eyes towards the great mirror 
against the wall. It was thence the sound bad come. 


and, as all-rose to their feet, the mirror, with its mas- 


sive frame, sank down, revealing the alouve behind 
it, and the cloaked form.of Sir David.as he stepped 
lightly and quickly into the room, into the soft light 
of thé waxen ¢andles burning there. 

But he was not immédiately recognised. His face 
and beard were still stained with that dye of which 
we have spoken, and lie wore a Venetian hat heavily 
plumed, which furthér disguised his features. . His 
form, too, Was wrapped from shoulder to héelin a 
cloak of dark stuff trimmed in Venetian style. 

“Ha! who is this?” cried the prince, laying his 
hand hastily upon the hilt of his sword. 

“Heaven bless all here!” replied the well-known 
Coice of the surgeon as he advanced towards the 
ted. “ How is her grace?” 

_ “Ah! itis Orleton !” exclaimed the prince, in. great 
joy. “See! itis for you to teil us how sheis! Quick! 
haste !” 

“Calm yourself, my dear lord,” interrupted the 
surgeon, as he fixéda keen gaze upon the sleeping 
princess. ‘ All seems to be going on well. Here, 
ida Le Clair, take this—it is—the babe of her high- 
aess, Agnes, Princess of Zurickbold.” 

He uttered this assertion with a firm and significant 
emphasis as he gave to the outstretched arms of Ida 
Le Olair thé child of Lady Van De Veer. 

“ Attend to the princess—to my Wife!” commanded 
the prince, without even a glance at that infant 
which he was-to declare’ to all was ‘his cliild and 
heiress. “ My wife—is she not dying ?” 

“Patience!” replied Sir David, caluly, as he pro- 
ceeded to examine the sitnation of the princess. 

He made his medical investigation calmly, and put 
many pertinent questions to Esther, who replied with 
Srave and keen intelligence. 

“Come, let us dismiss-all fear,” he said, after a 

use. 

Just then Ida Le Clair uttered an exclamation ‘of 
surprise, or rather of great wonder. 

“ Silence, there !’’ cried the surgeon, with an angry 
glance at Ida. 

He knew she, in changing the clothes of the infant, 
bad discovered that mysterious birth-mark, “Baron 
Hermann’s Seal.” 

“Love of life!” ‘thought the amazed Ida, staring 





p> Bir David. 


fora moment at this mark. “Sir'David must be in 
league:with awful powers to have created this body 
inheritance of the Altetburgs upon the breast of— 
perhaps the babe of w peasant! oh, mercy!) and per- 
haps the offspring of some robber of the forest! My 
faith! he tld me:he:had devisdd some plan by which 
to produce ‘Baron ‘Hermann’s Seal,’ should iit be 
necessary to do‘so; but-oh ! this is justasif thechild 
was born with it! ‘The cuuning of doctors is equal 
to the cunning of fiends!” 

Thus the reader perceives that Ida Le Clair had 
no suspivion that the mysterious birth-mark was 
real. Had she not been aware of the design of Sir 
David, as regards producing ‘a false mark as well as 
a spurious babe, the worthy spinster would have had 
not the slightest doubt that this “Baron Hermamn’s 
Seal ” -was born:with the child. 

“You think ber highness is in no danger?” 
‘asked Esther, for the prince was too suddenly raised 
drom duspair to joy to utter more'than “ Thank 
Heaven! he gives me hope!” ashe knéltnear the 
—_ and pressed -his lips passionately to thosp'of his 
wife. 

“In no danger now; as I hope and believe,” ‘said 
“ Here ;.Lanust change themedic¢iue, Es- 
ther. She must havenommoere ofthe other. By sun- 
rise you shall sce hér grace smiling Over yorder babe, 
and prattling? with all the, pride of! a happy wife and 
mother.” 

“ Heaven-gtant ity Sir: David |” 

“Of course. But white Ioprepare« potion for her 
grace,go you andvask Ida why she yavea squeak 
like aiscared goose:just now. ‘Teito oneshe squeaks 
tod,” ‘muttered thé surgeon, isthiling grimly, and 


moved slowly aud seilately: towartis Ida:Le Clair. 

The absorbed in contemplation of the ‘hope 
Sir David had given, noticed mothing, ‘saw nothing 
except the pale and lovely face of ‘his’ beloved wife. 

Esther whis to Idax 

“ Its a fine child, ‘is it mot?” 

“ A magnificent child, and it will bea beauty.” 

“So I think. Indeed, lam-sure'of that—a perfect 
beauty!” echoed Esther, gazing adnbiriighy upon the 
babe-with her experienced eyes. “ My fwith! never 
‘saw 1 @ finer child, Ida, with such promise of long life 
and: great beauty!” 

Love of life! it is ¢!” . 

“Then why did you cty out just now, as if old 
Hal, the captain of the palace guard; had pinchedyour 
arm?” 


“ There! see ithat!” replied Ida, gently uncovering 
the bosom of the babe, aud pointing at. the myste- 
rious mark. 

“Hal itis natural!” cried Esther, who was far 
more experienced iv-such matters than Ida Le Clair. 

“Come,” muttered Sir David, hearing this loud 
extlamation. “ Did I.not say she too would squeak ? 
Women are but geese—anything startles them!” 

“ Isfit net cunningly done?” whispered Ida. 

‘Qunningly done! Why, it is natural, Ida Lo 
Clair! The child was born with that mark!” 

“ Oh, impossible !—some peasant’s babe! some child 
of the robber forest! Bab!” 

“I tell you,” whispered Esther, trembling ‘with 
agitation, after a close and careful second examina- 
tion of the mark, “it is natural! ‘Baron Hermann’s 
Seal ’—the mark of all the children and grandchildren 
of her dowager highness, the mother of Prince 
Eustace !” 

“ Made by Sir David, who told. us how hevintended 
to make it—the brand of the iron hand he cast and 
prepared himself, you ‘know, Esther.” 

“No hand of man did that, Ida Le Clair,” replied 
‘Esther, solemnly, “It' was done by the hand of 


Heaven !” 
“Good Heaven! You startle me!” 
“ That child is an Altenburg!” 
“Oh, Esther !” 


‘Tam ready to swear it, Ida. That mark ‘is 
natural ; as truly born with that child as the nose on 
its face.” 

“ And what adelightful little nose it is!” exclaimed 
Ida, giving the nose a violent kiss, in her exuberant 
admiration, and thereby causing the little lady, 
hitherto so mute, to utter a vigorous scream of infant- 
ile wrath—a scream tliat darted into the ears of the 
prince like the thrust of a knife. 

He frowned and glanced towards the child for the 
first time. He shuddered and said, with a deep 
groan like the boom of a distant bell struck once and 
sharply by a heavy hand of iron: 

“It isnot mine! Oh, Heaven! itis not mine, 
Orleton! Ican neverlove it! I shall hate it!” 

In reply the surgeon pointed sternly at the sleep- 
ing princess, and said, coldly : 

“Tell her that when she regains her reason—tell 
her that to-morrow, when she is raining love kisses 
upon the child and upon your cheek, Eustace of 
Zurichbold, and if her life go not out like this”— 





here he extinguished the flame of a candle near him 


glancing over his shoniderat Esther Warmly-as she, 


‘and order. 





with a violent puff of his’ breath—“ her brain, my 
lord, will be like this!’’ 

Here Sir David, with the strong grip of his left 
hand, crushed a small glass phial he snatched up from 
the table, and extended his hand, open and lacerated, 
full of shattered glass, to the gaze of the prince. 

These gestures, this pantomimic eloquence of the 
surgeon, contrasted with the icy sternness of his 
tones, were terribly impressive at the moment. 

“Ah, my friend, you have wounded you hund!” 
exclaimed the prince, reproachfully, and much 
moved. 

“It is nothing,” replied Sir David, casting the 
shattered glass into a basin of water, and holding his 
band in it fora moment. “ It is not the first time I 
have'shed my blood in the service of your house, my 
dear prince. The vase I shattered in the parchment- 
room, ‘and this phial too, but feebly represent the con- 
dition of the brain’of ‘my lady’were you to say toher 
the words your grace just spoke, or were she to 
— that you ever had spoken or ever could speak 

em.” 

“Then, as I live, Orleton, faithful friend, she shall 
never suspect; and, Heaven aid me! I will try to 
love the child, for her sake.” 
tee your’ own, ‘nry lord,” said Sir David, now 

sy again in pr ing some potion for the princess 
aud administe = t ? r : 

“This child, Orleton,” whispered the prince, 
glancing as he spoke'towards the two women. ‘You, 
at least, know its origin—its parentage? for you 
swete, 10 doubt, eleborate in your preparations for 
this—this plot.” 

“My lord, may Idie' a beggarif Ihave the slightest 
ides of the origin of the infant. My faith! for all I 
koowy it may ‘beian Altenburg.” 

“an Altenburg !” eried the prince. 

“Oh, that is a mystery you and I are to inquire 
into, my lord,” replied the surgeon. “ Ais for the 
‘ebild, to speak brivily at present, I reeéived it from a 


(p man and-woman wlio live in the great forest, who 


swore they knew nothing of the babe, except that its 
father and mother are dead, and that the father was 
a tanner.”’ 

“ A tanner !” exolaimed’the high-born prince, with 
all the sensitive pride of caste'thac marked his race 
“Great Heaven! a tanner |” 

“ And a Frenchman.” 

‘A Frenchman !” groaned the Prince of Zurichbold, 
who bated the French with a national and hereditary 
hate. “Itis the—the child of a tanner, who was also 
a Frenchman—good Heaven !—that I am to present 
to the world.as my daughter! Yet you tell me to— 
to love this—this tanner’s brat!” 

“ Come,” said Sir David, with a smile, “you and I 
hold very different opinions as regards true manhood. 
We are both of good family, as have been our forefa- 
thers for generations; but when we go back to the be- 
ginning, our forefathers were like those fellows of the 
forest—simply thieves and robbers—creating their no- 
bility, so-called, out of the plunder of the weak and 
helipess. Ah, my dear prince, the time is coming when 
atanner shall succeed a tailor in the ruling of a 
nation far more mighty than this empire of Germany. 
Bat.come, the princess will love the child, although 
it may be the babe of an honest tanner, as warmly as 
if it were the offspring of a robber king.” 

“It is a bitter pill you give me, Orleton.” 

“You would like it better were it sugared with 
patent nobility !” laughed Sir David, who was far in 
advance of the spirit of his age—the age of iron 
aristocracy. ‘ But go and look at the infant.” 

The prince made a gesture of vexation. 

“Come, my son,” said the old surgeon, “this is 
foolish. Go-and look at the babe ; it isa very hand- 
some little lady, Lassure you.” 

* Little lady! daughter of a tanner, who was also 
—aFrenchmwan! But since it must be, I—I will 
look at the child. You are right, Orleton—I must 
accept the torture you have imposed upon me. 
Heaven kuows that only to preserve the life and 
reason of his wife would Hustace Von Altenburg con- 
sent to this cheat—no, not even to cut off for ever the 
inheritance of Zurichbold from the hated Von Ar- 
dens,’ 

The prince then gravely advanced to the golden 
cradle in which the infant was now lying. 

“ What think you of it, Dsther?” he said, in a 
careless tone. “I ask because all young infants 
look to me alike, aud you are experienced in such 
affairs.” 

“ A more robust. and finely shaped child never was 
bora, my lord. Its eyes will be blue, like those of 
her highness—its mother.” 

“Tts mother! Ab, it is best to accustom your 
tongue aud my ear to that falsehood, Esther,” said 
the prince, frowning. “I fear my heart and brain 
will ever revolt against it. Blue eyes,eh? That is 
well, since all the family of her highness have blue 
eyes—and as itisagirl. AJl tue male Altenburgs 
have dark eyes. It does not matter.” 
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The prince was turning away, when Esther, who 
had glanced inquiringly at the surgeon, said: 

“ My lord ?” 

“Well?” 

“The colour of the eyes is a slight matter, it is 
true, but there is something about this infant which 
seems marvellous indeed.” 

“So?” said the prince, with a careless glance 
back, and returning to the cradle; “what is it, 
Esther ?” 

“This, my lord!” replied the woman, baring 
the child’s bosom, and pointing at the mysterious 
mark. 

“*Baron Hermann’s Seal!’” oried the prince, 
starting violently, but adding instantly, “Ah, you 
told me yesterday, when I spoke of this mark of 
Altenburg blood, that Sir David would find a way 
to produce such a resemblance to a real birth-mark 
as to deceive suspecting eyes, should there be any. 
lt is his work. It is, indeed, well done.” 

“It is real, my lord,” said Sir David, who had 
drawn near. 

“ Orleton !” 

“On my faith, Prince Eustace,” replied the sur- 
geon, solemnly, “the mark is real. When I examined 
the infant, to seo if it was a suitable child and hearty, 
as it was said to be by those who sold it to me, that 
mark was there. It was born with the child. It is 
an Altenburg.” 

* An Altenburg! Ah, now I see why you said just 
now, ‘ For aught I know, it may be an Altenburg!’ 
} ary mark gave you cause—the only cause—to say 
that ?” 

“True; but is it not a potent reason, my lord, 
when we know that the only children ever borne by 
your mother—yourself, your elder brother who was 
lost, and your sister who died—were born with this 
mark ?” 

“Very true,” said the prince, gravely. 

“ And that all the children born to your grace and 
her highness were born with this same red memento 
of Baron Hermann’s brutal blow with a bloody hand 
upon the bosom of your mother, my lord ?”’ 

“It is therefore amazing to find it here upon the 
breast of a tanner’s brat,” said the prince; “ and 
that tanner a Frenchman!” 

“ Ah, the tale told by those wicked ones who sold 
it to me is no doubt false, my lord.” 

“True, that may well be conjectured, Orleton.” 

“Never, in all my many years of practice, my 
lord, amovg the high and the low, even in the Im- 
perial Court down to the hovels of the boors, have I 
known an infant to be born with ‘ Baron Hermann’s 
Seal,’ unless the child were an Altenburg of your 
mother’s desceut.” 

The keen eyes of the surgeon were fixed upon the 
face of the prince as he spoke, as if he sought there 
some clue to this marvellous mystery. But the noble 
and truthful features of Eustace Von Altenburg ex- 
pressed only simple wonder. Detecting, however, 
something very questioning in the gaze of the sur- 
geon, and understanding it perfectly, he smiled 
gravely, and said: 

“It is not my child, Orleton.” 

There was somethiug so reproachful as well as 
ingenuous, aud yet proud, in the tone of the upright 
prince and faithful husband as he spoke these simple 
words—something inexpressibly mournful too—* It 
is not my child, Orleton”—that Sir David involun- 
tarily exclaimed : 

“Well, I wishit were, my lord. As it is, itis a 
marvellous mystery why ‘ Baron Hermann’s Seal’ 
is on this unknown child of the forest. But your 
grace and | will take the affair in hand, when [ shall 
have told you the details of my obtaining the child. 
Ah—it cries, Esther, It must become accustomed to 
its mother.” 

“ Ah, its mother!” sighed the prince, 

“Its mother—the Princess of Zurichbold, my lord,” 
continued Sir David, firmly. “ Place itin its mother’s 
arms, Esther. Let her highness find it there when 
she awakes—as she will within an hour or two. I will 
go and clean my face and beard of this dye, and lie 
down for a little sleep. Has any notice been taken 
of my absence from the castle, Ida?” 

“It is believed, Sir David, by all, that the prin- 
cess lies in great peril, and that your worship has 
not dared to leave this room, except to snatch a brief 
repose at long intervals in your own apartments. I 
have kept up the belief by feiguing to carry your 
meals to your apartments, and eating them there my- 
self,” added Ida Le Clair, smiling. 

“ Oh, then, no doubt old Basta, the chief cook, be- 
lieves the appetite of Sir David Orleton has wonder. 
fully increased since his confinement,” said the sur- 
geon; and with this jest he left the room by the 
secret staircase, 

While this was passing between the surgeon and 
Ida Le Clair, the prince had followed Esther Warnly, 
as she moved towards the bed of the princess with 
the wailing babe in her arins. 





“ Ay, it needs a mother, and this mother who has 
no child needs sorely an infant,” murmured the kind- 
hearted woman as she tenderly disposed the babe 
upon the bosom of the princess, 

“Good faith!” exclaimed Esther, clapping her 
hands joyfully, “the babe makes itself at home, my 
lord! Ha! ha! it does not ery now! See how 
my lady, even in her sleep, or stupor, more like, 
embraces the wee bit of a thing! It will do, my 
lord! it will thrive!” 

But the gloomy brow of the prince gave no token 
of sharing in the delight of the warm-hearted Es- 
ther. Yet warm-hearted he was too, as any man in 
Europe. But never before, in all his honourable and 
somewhat severely upright life, had he lent his con- 
sent toa 

He did not, therefore, smile or.evince any plea- 
sure as he beheld this unknown babe of the forest 
“make itself at home”—as good Esther rightly 
phrased it—but frowned, and something like a shud- 
der crept over him. 

He turned his eyes away quickly and sank into a 
chair, muttering, as.he leaned his head upon his hand, 
his elbow sustained by the chair arm: 

“Tt must be! Itis to save her life—nay, to pre- 
serve her reason. Those wiser than I, grave and 
learned men who make a lifelong study of what is 
right and what is wrong, declare that ‘ the end justi- 
fies the means,’ and that we must regard the intent, 
and not the deed. Without a child—my child and 
her child as she is to believe—what can there be 
to cheer her when I am gone to this coming war 
with France? Ah, well!” he added, bitterly, “ she 
will not dream, I trust, that I leave the child of a 
Frenchman as mine and hers.” 

Long wakefulness, the silence of the room, and 
his inability to confront the serious thoughts which 
pressed upon his mind, soon caused the prince to 
sleep, and there in the chair he slept profoundly. 

“ The prince sleeps,” said Ida Le Clair, after a time, 
during which she had fought hard to keep awake. 

“ Yes, he sleeps,” replied Esther, whose clear eyes 
gave no sign of weariness. “ You may sleep too, if 
you wish, Ida.” 

“ But that I do not wish to do, Esther,”’ said Ida, 
rubbing her eyes aud drawing near to Esther. “1 
wish to be wide awake when her highness awakes. 
Do you think I am without curiosity? I wish to see 
what the result will be from that medicine Sir David 
gave her grace to-night. I wish to see how she takes 
to this uuknown. How sweetly both are sleeping! 
Come, I shall fall asleep, Esther, in imagining how 
it will be. So, to keep me awake, keep your promise.” 

“Oh! what promise ?” 

“TI know very little about this you call ‘ Baron 
Hermann’s Seal,’ and you promised to tell me all 
about it, Begin.” 

* Perhaps I should first ask the consent of his 
highness.” 

“ Grace of life! His highness sleeps, and Ido not 
believe he has done that since Sir David went away, 
five days and more ago! Heaven! would you have 
me to break the sleep of his highness ?” 

“Of course not. It would be cruel.” 

“ Yes; high treason!” said Ida, impatiently. “ Be- 

in.” 

“Then I ought first to ask the consent of the mother 
of his highness, the Dowager Princess of Zurichbold.” 

“My life! and the dowager princess is at the Court 
of the Emperor—I know not how many miles away.” 

“* She will be here to-morrow, Ida. Restrain your 
curiosity till she comes.” . 

“Impossible! Now that I have my mind set upon 
the ‘Baron Hermann’s Seal,’ I must have the story 
or a fever—a brain-fever! Begin.” 

“The story is short.” 

“ Diamonds are not large, nor long. Begin. What 
an old tease!” 

“ Well, since you are in the confidence of our lord, 
I will venture to tell you‘all about ‘ Baron Hermann’s 
Seal.’ Listen, then.” 

(To be continued.) 








LEARN TO WAIT.—Of all the lessons that huma- 
nity has to learn in life’s school, the hardest is to 
learn to wait. Not to wait with the folded hands 
that claim life’s prizes without previous effort, but 
having struggled, and crowded the slow years with 
trial, see no such result as effort seems to warrant 
—nay, perhaps disaster instead. To stand firm at 
such crises of existence, to preserve one’s self-poise 
and self-respect, not to lose hold or to relax effort, 
this is greatness, whether achieved by man or wo- 
man—whether the eye of the world notes it, or it is 
recorded in that book which the light of eternity 
alone shall make clear to the vision. 

Mixirary SanGc-FRrorp.—A remarkable instance 
of sang-froid in a light cavalry soldier, is narrated 
by one of the surgeons to the Anglo-American am- 
bulance at Sédan. His hand had been shattered by 
an explosion of a shell. The amputation was done 





under chloroform, and = by repeated assurance 
and by the most undeniable evidence—that of the 
amputation itself and his shortened limb—could he 
be convinced that the operation had been performed. 
He was sent off to bed, muttering he did not under- 
stand the thing at all. A very few minutes after, 
while another man, whose leg required amputation, 
was being chloroformed, they were startled to see 
the horseman standing by, in his nightshirt, smok- 
ing a cigarette. He said he wished to know how the 
surgeons could operate without the person most con- 
cerned knowing anything about it,and he had just 
come back to see, and there he i on standing 
to watch them performing the onpemnce of the leg, 
chattering the while to those beside him, and puffing 
his cigarette, although it was certainly not fifteen 


minutes since his own arm had been cut off, 





FIFTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS, 
DEAD OR ALIVE! 
—_—~po—— 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
They hurried us on board a barque, 
leagues to sea, where they prepared 
A rotten carcase of a boat, not rigged, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast; the very rats 
Instinctively had quit it. Tempest. 

Sik CHILDERIC made no immediate effort to stem 
the torrent of grief that poured from the anguish- 
stricken soul of the smuggler. He rightly judged 
that a sorrow so violent would soon exhaust itself, 
and its flow relieve the agony of the bruised heart. 

He was of too noble a nature not to deeply sym- 
pathise with a strong man in his sorrow. He honoured 
these tears, these exclamations of bitter woe forced 
from a daring yet tender soul. 

But Storme soon regained his usual serenity, and 
rose to his feet, saying: 

“ You will find your son, Sir Childeric, in the care 
of David Sanders.” 

“ Ah—I remember he told me you had left your 
two children with him.” 

“My children no longer, Cousin Childeric. The 
noble boy is your son. The bright little girl is not 
mine. I found her, too, at sea—a puny babe, a few 
months old, far out at sea, off the Gibraltar Straits, 
adrift in a leaky boat—all alone. Heaven forgive 
those who served her so, I rescued her, and adopted 
her as I had the lad. They believe I am their father. 
Some day, perhaps, I may be forced to tear her from 
my heart, too. But let me not think of that. I 
never run to meet a sorrow. Now, cousin, go and 
claim your right to the baronetcy. It is held by a 
rascally knave—though I must say I am indebted to 
him for a bright hope, and for this picture of my 
lost wife.” 

He drew the miniature from his bosom as he spoke, 
and gazed at it with eyes full of love, saying: 

“] will find you, darling, if you are living; and 
if you are dead, I will find your grave.” 

“Permit me to see the portrait of the wife you 
love so devotedly, cousin,” said Sir Childeric. 

“Look at it! She is peerless in my eyes!” ex- 
claimed the sailor as he gave the picture to lis 
cousin. 

The latter regarded it attentively for several mo- 
ments, then asked : 

“ Was your wife an artist—an excellent painter of 
portraits and landscapes ?” 

“ Ha! Why do you ask that? Have yon ever seen 
her? Yes—she was.” 

“ Was her name Orania Hayland?” 

“Good Heaven! You have seen her! Yes— 
yes—her name was Orania Hayland !” replied Storme, 
beginning to tremble. 

“ Then I have seen your wife.” 

“When? Where?” 

“T have spoken with her.” 

“Great Heaven! When? Where?” 

“She painted a portrait for the Earl of Barlard 
in London. I saw her four weeks ago in London.” 
“In London. Ha, ha! only four weeks ago 
Hurrah! Alive and in London only four weeks ago. 

And seen by you?” 

“Yes ; the original of this picture; and her name 
was Mrs, Orauia Hayland.” - 

Whereupon the conduct of the smuggler bordered 
upon the ridiculous. He shouted, he laughed, he 
danced, he threw his hat in the air, he embraced 
his cousin, half mad with joy. 

“Was she well?” he cried, after this wild ex- 
hibition of his delight. 

“ Very well, but very sad, and ever grieving after 
her husband, who, I learned, had been lost to her 
in some mysterious way—one Captain Robert Hay- 
land.” 

“Hurrah! It’s well we are in the wood—I can 
yell. Hurrah! Grieving after me—-ha, ha! It'sall 
coming right at last. Do you think she is in London 
now ?” 
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“I thinknot. Her friend or servant—it was diffi- 
cult to tell which position the woman held—a woman 
Mrs. Hayland called Irene——” 

“Mother Irene Dugarre, for a million!” shouted 
Storme, clapping his hands, ‘Three cheers ‘for 
mother Irene!” 

The sailor gave the cheers with a voice as strong 
as alion’s. 

“] beg your pardon, cousin, I couldn’t help giving 
three for Mother Irene.” 

“Come, let us sit down again, and first tell me 
how you lost her.” 

“ Ay; itis not a long story, Cousin Childeric. I 
married her in Paris, a matter of six years and more 
ago—calling myself Robert Hayland then. I bought 
her a handsome cottage in the suburbs of the city, 
and never told her that I was a smuggler, nor aught 
of my wild life. I had resolved to quit that kind of 
life for ever. So we lived for a time—some six 
months—in perfect happiness; I passing myself off 
as a sea-captain and ship-owner, and busied myself in 
winding-up all my smuggler affairs, which required 
time, for I bad quite an extended connection in that 
line. It became necessary for me to make a voyage 
to the English coast, and I hoped it was to be my 
last. So away I sailed, leaving my wife with her 
adopted parents, the Dugarres, and expecting to re- 
turn within a few weeks. But business compelled 
me to make a voyage to Spain, then back to England ; 
after which J] was chased clear across the Atlantic to 
Cuba, where I sold my schooner and bought another. 
So more than a ea passed before I .was able to re- 
turn to Paris. Being at sea nearly all the while, I 
heard nothing from my wife, nor she from me. 
But during that time, cruising off Gibralter Straits, I 
picked up the little girl-baby 1 spoke of. I must say, 
too, that I have never told my wife I had an adopted 
son in Englaud—so she knows nothing of that. 
But my lad was with me when I picked up the little 
girl, five years I may say ago. 1 named ber Orania 
in honour of my wife, you see. Well, I returned to 
Paris, leaving my two adopted little ones on board 
my brig at Brest, and could scarcely find a vestige 
of the home I had left. 1t bad been burned to tho 
ground, and I was told those who had lived in it 
were all dead—burned to death.” 

“Horrible! How your heart must have been 
smitten!” exclaimed Sir Childeric. 

“It was not true, thank Heaven! But fora time 
I belisved it was and I thought my heart and 
brain would drivo me mad A few weeks 
after my return I heard that only Monsieur Dugarre 
had been burned to death—that Irene, his wife, 
severely burned, had lain for along time in an hospital 
and then disappeared. Then I learned that before 
the fire my wife had gone to Brest, At Brest I could 
learn nothing. I lingered there a mouth and learned 
nothing. But one day a drunken French sea-cap- 
tain, a fellow named Auguste Basant——” 

“What? Auguste Basant? The name of. the 
cowardly, brutal captain of the ‘ Alta-Mouta!” ex- 
claimed Sir Childeric. “ The, name of the villain who 
left me aud my family to perish on the sinking ship! 
Could he have survived?” 

“He may not have been the same man who forced 
his drunken compavy upon me in Brest,” replied 
Storme,“ but his name was Captain Auguste Basant. 
lt was in a café—the Hotel d’Aigle. I had never 
seen him before. He was hard to shake off, and 
gabbled wildly in his drink of this and that, boast- 
ingly. Suddenly he mentioned my wife’s name— 
Orania Hayland.” 

“ Ah ?” 

“Yes; and it was a spark to gunpowder in my 
mind. I began toquestion him, He said something 
incoherently about Mark Renfrew.”’ 

“‘ Mark Renfrew!” 

“Yes, ‘bat Mark Renfrew would do well to keep 
his word better than he had doune,for he, Basant, 
would blow on him. Basant was too drunk to speak 
coherently, but he said enough to startle me with a 
suspicion that my wife had met with foul play. I 
resolved to question Captain Basant when sober. I 
didso the next day. He flew into arage, or pretended 
todoso. We were in the street, He said my ques- 
tion was an insult, and wanted to fight me. I was 
iu no fighting mood—besides, I feared a brawl would 
complicate me with the police, who were on the look 
eut for Captain Storme, the smuggler. But Basant, 
not drunk, but excited with brandy, began to brand- 
ish his fists, to talk very loudly, and a crowd was 
soon around us. I knocked him down. He was up in 
a flash, with a drawn knife in his hand, about to rush 
at me, when a manin black grasped his arm and 
said: ‘It is Hayland himself! takecare!’' Basant and 
this man then plunged into the crowd, and . were 
Sune.” 

“ Who was that man?” 

“1 did not recognise him at that time,” replied 
Storme. “I know now. Wait. I saw uo more of 
either of them. Soon after I left Brest, and re- 





sumed my old smuggler life. Years passed on. A 
year ago in Paris I again met Captain Basant. I 
met him suddenly, face to face, in a café—be sure that 
I had been hoping to find him for four years. I 
wished to learn who that man was—the stranger in 
black who had pointed me out as Hayland. I met 
Basant, and he recognised me. I gave him one 
blow, and he was at my feet. ‘ The name of the man 
who knew me in Brest?’ I said. He replied,‘ Mark 
Renfrew!’” 

“Mark Renfrew ?” 

“Yes. The fellow was my enemy, my evil genius, 
even in my boyhood. I learned no more, for Basant 
swooned, and ] had to hurry away to escape arrest. 
I resolved to have a settlement with Mark Renfrew, 
should he and I ever meet, for I conceived the sus- 
picion that he,in some villanous way, had separated 
me and my wife—perhaps even taken her life. I 
have met him—I had my foot on his breast last 
night in Wayburgh, but I had neither time nor chance 
to force the facts from him, and I was not sure that 
he was guilty. My wife can explain all, I hope. 
The truth will come out in some way. My wife you 
saw in London, only four weeks ago. I have told 
you where to find your son. I rely upon you, 
cousin, to restore to me my wife. I, of course, must 
get out of England as soon as possible. You must 
claim your rights, too—that first of all——” 

“ Wait,” said Sir Childeric. “ Remain in Eng- 
land. I can protect you—the Earl of Barland will be 
your friend. You are his kinsman, and when you 
were a boy he loved you.” 

“Perbaps. But there must be, in that case, an ex- 
posure, a trial—possibly a conviction, and sentence 
of transportation at least. I have been defying all 
these things for years. I donot wish my innocent 
wife to be forced to blush for me. I will escape. 
My wife will follow swiftly, when you have told her 
where to find me. In another land, as Robert Hay- 
land, I will break no law, and fear no man. We 
shall be happy yet.” 

“No. Place yourself in my hands,” interrupted 
Sir Childeric, warmly. ‘ You have never broken 
any law of England except those of the revenue ser- 
vice ?” 

“None. Those who were my associates have.” 

“You are not wholly responsible for what your 
associates have done. You have not robbed, nor 
stolen, nor shed blood——” & 

“Great Heaven! No.” 

“Fear nothing, then. Your kinsman, the Earl of 
Barland, is high iu power and influence. I, as Sir 
Childeric de Cressy and also Sir George Stanley, am 
no feeble friend. You will yield all to my gui- 
dance?” 

“So be it, cousin. “You are wiser than I.” 

“ Not so; but I know how such affairs can be ma- 
naged. See, I begin now. I arrest you, Captain 
Storme!”’ 

“ Oh, very well,” laughed the smuggler; “I sur- 
render.” 

“So I secure the reward offered for your cap- 
ture, ‘ fifteen thousand pounds, dead or alive.’ ” 

“Good! What next?” 

“My foot is much better, and we will hasten to 
take the road tothe nearest town. The chief magis- 
trate there holds his place by the favour of tho Earl 
of Barland.. I shall make myself known to him. 
Upon his recognition—and he will readily recognise 
me-—lI shall have you discharged from arrest on bail. 
I will be your bondsman, ‘Ihen you and I can act 
together.” 

** Capital!” said the overjoyed smuggler as they 
returned to the road and resumed their walk, “It 
shall not be long before I find my wife. But you 
began to tell me she might not be found in London.” 

“No; for we shall see her to-night.” 

“'Lo-night 2?” 

“Yes; in Little Ullsburgh. Oh, be calm, my dear 
cousin! Your wife is in Little Ullsburgh—I saw 
her there yesterday.” 

“Saw my wife in Little Ullsburgh yesterday!” 

“Yes. Asl rode rapidly through the town, wish- 
ing to see my old friend David Sanders, I saw your 
wife at the window of a neat cottage—yes, and I saw 
Irene also. She saw me, too, and smiled her remem- 
brance that she had seen me four weeks ago in Lon- 
don, Of course, she knows me only as Sir George 
Stanley, of India.” 

“ Then Jules de Cressy deliberately told me a false- 
hood!” exclaimed Storme, who then related all that 
had passed between him and Sir Jules. 

“ Yes, undoubtedly. Look at the miniature again. 
There! Do you not see in this corner, cunningly 
and minutely traced in hair-lines—‘O. H., fecit Au- 
gust, 1826’? Of course, he spoke falsely. He has 
done so all his life. But here comes some one on 
horseback. Do you know him?” 

Storme saw « horseman approaching along the 
road at a brisk trot, but not until the man was within 
fifty yards/of him did he reply : 





“T have not seen him for mary a year, but he 
rides as old Sharpstone Barefliut used to—with his 
knees up to his chin.” 

“It is he. I recognised him without his remember- 
ing me, yesterday, as I rode past his office in Little 
Ulisburgh. Stop him. I shall need him, He is a 
lawyer, and we want one.” 

Bareflint, with a sharp glance at the two, was 
about to ride by, when Sir Childeric said, loudly : 

‘*Good-day, Mr. Bareflint. Stop a moment.” 

“ Good-day, sir,” replied the lawyer, reining up. 
“You seem to know me; but—ah—yes—there is 
something familiar to me in the expression of your 
eye. Well, I must say I fail to recognise—and yet 

“Well, do you know me?” demanded Storme, 
grasping the bridle and gazing sternly up into the 
lawyer’s face. 

“ Have not that honour, my good man. Let gomy 
bridle, sir. I am on very important business.” 

“T am Captain Storme !” 

“Oh, mercy! Don’t murder me, my dear captain !” 
cried Bareflint, in great terror. ‘1 am a very poor 
and feeble man—with a very large and interesting 
family—wife and nine children—and a widowed mo- 
ther—all depend—dependext on me!” 

In truth, Mr. Bareflint- had never had a wife nor a 
child, and his mother had been dead forty years. But 
even lawyers sometimes speak falsely. 

“Iam Captain Storme, and I wish you to arrest 
me—dead or alive!” said the smuggler, sternly. 

“Pon my word, I can’t, I—I wouldn't if I could. 
I am an admirer of yours, my dear sir. Really—pass 
on—pass free, my dear sir, I wouldu’t attempt to 
harm a hair of your head for the world—"pon my 
oath I wouldn’t! Good Heaven, deliver me!’ 

“Ts that your horse, Mr. Burefliut ?’”” demanded 
Sir Childeric.” 

“ Oh—well—I may say he belongs to Sir Jules de 
Cressy—upon whose urgent business I am at this mo- 
ment.” 

“Very well. You must dismount, Mr. Bareflivt. 
I need your horse.” 

“Is this not horse-stealing—highway robbery ?” 
cried the lawyer, his hair on end. “You'll be 
hanged——” 

“ Captain Storme has told you his name, I will tell 
you mine,” said the baronet, taking off his hat 
and revealing a broad, lofty, white forehead. “Iam 
Sir Childeric de Cressy !” 

“Oh, dear! Ie has come to life! He was drowned 
—twelve years ago!” sputtered the lawyer. 

But after a good long stare at the noble and com- 
manding face he hustled himself to the ground, hat 
in hand, blinking, winking, bowing, aud saying: 

“Tt is! as I live, it is really and undeniably the 
noble baronet, Sir Childeric de Cressy! Why! How! 
Oh, your most devoted servant, I always was. Sir 
Childeric! oh, my, really! won’t Mr. Jules have a 
surprise? How he will writhe in accounting for in- 
come, use and disuse, use and abuse, rentals and ex- 
penses! What a world this is!” 

“Enough, Mr. Bareflint. I have arrested Captain 
Storme——” 

“ The villanous pirate——’ 

“ Who is my friend and cousin——’ 

“And a most worthy gentleman, I will swear,” 
Bareflint hastened to say. 

“ He is. You and he will please follow me as fast 
a3 you can to the house of Justice Carlton, aud there 
you will find me awaiting you. Remember, as you 
value my favour, do not hint by word or look to any 
one that this gentleman is Captain Storme.” 

“Oh, rely upon my discretion, Sir Childeric. What 
an adventure!” 

Sir Childeric galloped away, leaving Mr. Bareflint 
bowing and toadying to the smuggler, wo eyed him 
with the dislike all sailors have for a lawyer. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 
Unbidden guesis 
Are often welcomest when tuey’re gone. 
Henry VI. 

Tue reader will remember that Colonel Mark Ren- 
frew on parting with Sharpstone Bareflint before the 
“Cressy Arms,” ordered the lawyer to await him at 
Bareflint’s office. 

On calling there with Jerome de Cressy, at the 
appointed time, Renfrew learned that the lawyer had 
suddenly departed, and his clerk could not tell why 
nor whither nor for how long. 

“ He must have left a note for me,” said Renfrew, 
who, with his companion, were on horseback. 

“Not a line, sir,” replied the clerk, at the door of 
the office. 

‘“* At least a word—a message.” 

“Nota word.” 

“ Then he is an unmitigated rascal,” said Renfrew, 
with an oath. “ He promised to meet we here within 
anhour. Tell the pettyfoggiug hound that I will 
horsewhip him.” 
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With which threat he rode away with Jerome de 
Cressy, saying to the latter: 

‘Come, let us ride back to the ‘Cressy Arms,’ and 
I will teach youthe trick at cards I was speaking of. 
You area baronet’s son, and the heir of Sir Jules. 
You must learn all the accomplishments of a man of 
fashion.” 

“T am already a good hand at cards,” said Jerome, 
vainly, and proud of his skill, 

“Oh, I have heard you know how to play cards,” 
replied Renfrew, with acold sneer. “ But you played 
& very poor game this morning when you restored 
the Sanders property to.old David.” - 

‘* Ah, that was to please my mother. 
upon it.” 

“A very obedient son, indeed. But see! there 
are your father and mother at the gate of that 
cottage conversing as lovingly as a newly wedded 

air.” 

They trotted past the cottage, lifting their hats .to 
Sir Jules and Lady de Cressy, as has been narrated, 
Renfrew saying: 

“ Who lives there? I have been absent a month, 
you know, anid only returned to my apartments at 
the‘ Arms’ yesterday. The cottage was vacant when 
1 went away.” - 

“A very handsome lady—an artist,” replied 
Jerome. “A Mrs. Hayland, and her friend or ser- 
vant, Irene Dugarre-——” 

“ Who?” cried Renfrew, drawing rein, and looking 
back towards the cottage. 

“‘ Mrs, Hayland, a beautiful black-eyed widow, with 
a Frenchwoman, Irene Dugarre,” 

“ Ah! come; let us ride on. Who protects them ? 
I mean have they no male companion ?” 

“No. You seem interested. Do you know them?” 

“NotI,” said Renfrew, carelessly. But Jerome 
wondered why be had become so pale. 

“T will meet you at the ‘Arms’ in an hour or two,” 
ho said. “But I must first ride back to the Hall.” 

“ Very well,” replied Renfrew as the young man 
rode away ; the former thinking no more of Jerome de 
Cressy, but of Mrs, Hayland. 

The very name of Hayland had made his heart 
beat quickly and violently. He remembered the foul 
wrong he had done her years before, For years he 
liad believed she and Irene Dugarre were both dead, 
The revelation that they still lived had come upon 
tim like a thunder clap. 

He remembered, too, the fierce grasp of the injured 
husband on the preceding night—the grasp and wrath 
of formidable Captain Storme. He reflected that the 
smuggler was still free, perhaps not many miles away 
—perhaps concealed somewhere in Little Ulisburgh. 
Storme had said, as he kept his foot on Renfrew’s 
breast: 

“Tam on the track 

What if husband and wife were to meet! 

Yet Renfrew was confident no proof existed, not so 
much as a suspiciou, that he had had any complicity 
in the cruel forgery which had hurried the deceived 
wife with her infaut from Paris to Brest—from Brest 
to the sea. 

But Basant, his vile instrument, had certainly de- 
ceived him. Basant had sworn to him that both 
mother and child had perished at sea; that he, 
Basant, with his own hands, had cast their dead 
‘sodies into the waves, doubly weighted with shot. 

Bitter curses fell from Renfrew on Auguste Basant, 
whom he had paid so well, and who was ever de- 
manding more money from him! 

The broad, staring eye of day little suited the 
dark and terrible thoughts of Mark Renfrew. He 
wished for solitude—for darkness, 

There was a retired apartment in the “Cressy 
Arms,” in which he had often plotted his many 
schemes. We would go there and think. 

It was a dark and remote apartment, called, in- 
deed, at the inn, “ The Dark Room,” for it had but 
one window, and that was nearly always closed 
jealously. It was used only by men who gambled, 

There he could think at his ease. He would be 
alone then at that hour. He could curse and vent 
his spleen there unheard and unseen; curse at the 
fate that had snapped all his hopes so suddeuly. 

He dismounted at the “Cressy Arms,” tossed his 
bridle to a groom, and entered the house in his usual 
cold, stately, haughty way, his dark, proud face as 
firm as if hewed from rock. His eyes flamed more in- 
tensely than usual, and his voice had an angry sharp- 
ness in it. Otherwise he was ice outwardly. 

“The key of ‘The Dark Room,’” he demanded 
of a waiter in the hall. 

The waiter presented it, saying : 

“Your worship will find au excellent fire in * The 
Dark Room,’ sir. It has been occupied for a time 
this morning.” 

“ That is unusual. By whom? Any card-playing 2?” 

“No, sir; occupied by a stranger—a French gen- 
tleman.” 

“A French gentleman ?” 


She insisted 


thd 





“Yes, sir. He arrived in a, gig; inquired for 
Colonel Mark Renfrew ; said he had been here a year 
or two ago, and would prefer to await your return in 
‘The Dark Room,’ He went out not half an hour 
ago; said he, would return after a stroll about, the 
town. 

“ His. name ?” 

“ He gave none, except ‘ A. B.,’ sir.” 

“Very well. He will find me in ‘ The Dark Room.’ 
See to it that no one else disturbs. me there.” ” 

Mark Reofrew turned from the waiter and _as- 
cended the stairs on his way to “ The Dark Room,” 
with a heart heavy with unuttered curses. 

“* A. B.,’” he muttered, as he strode, away—“ * A. 
B.,’ I know you well! Accursed Frenchman! you 
have come again, as you threatened you. would, for 
money—for five. hundred pounds this time. I have 
it—borrowed from that simpleton, Jerome de Cressy, 
to meet your demand. I have been a.rare. money- 
chest to you, Captain Auguste Basant; I have fed 
your lamp with my oil for years, until mine burns so 
dimly I can scarcely grope my way. There shall be 
an end to this. You shall die ere Mark Renfrew 
makes you another payment. This shall be the last.” 

He entered “‘ The Dark Room,” and closed, but did 
not lock the door after him, A glance around the 
apartment would have. told any one that it was a 
saloon for gambling, and a very dark one, But for 
the blaze of the fire, crackling on the hearth, the 
room would have been as dark as midnight itself. 

He sat down before the, fire, grasped the long- 
handled iron poker, and stabbed the red coals fiercely, 
as if the action gave him some relief. Then left the 
poker with one end in the embers, and began to think, 
moodily. 

Reflecting thus over all his broken hopes, his baffled 
schemes, he saw no way at hand by which he might 
still become baronet and owner of the De Cressy es- 
tates, without compassing the death of Jerome. 

The present baronet, he had been told by Sir Jules’s 
physician, had a secret and dangerous disease of the 
heart, and was liable to instant death at any moment. 
Cunning Sir Jules had bribed his physician to tell this 
fable to Mark Renfrew as a great secret, and thereby 
deceived him into not taking any active schemes 
against the life of the suspicious baronet. 

So deceived, Mark Renfrew had been awaiting hope- 
fully for the sudden death of wily Sir Jules, and 
plotting to sweep into the grave all other heirs of 
the great De Cressy baronetcy, behind which was 
a wealthy earldom in time to fall. 

His surprise being over, but little fear he enter- 
tained of the smuggler. Storme was a declared out- 
law, and therefore not dangerous except to those 
who would be forced to kill him before they could 
take him. . 

The smuggler had said that the boy at the “ Pipe 
and Pitcher” was his son, but he (Renfrew) did not 
believe that. If the boy was Storme’s son he was 
illegitimate, for he (Renfrew) knew that Storme had 
never married but one woman, Orania Dugarre, and 
knew, also, that the wy «od had adopted a child, 
nay, two children, whom he had picked up at sea. 

So, but for this deceitful Julia, and her son Jerome, 
his schemes had worked well. 

He uttered execrations by the volley upon Lady 
De Cressy and Jerome. All his plots had resulted in 
danger to himself, in ruin to his’ aims, since she had 
used him only as an instrument to effect the pardon 
of the convict Kinmore, while he had worked-with 
the belief that he could use Kinmore to effect: the 
conviction and transportation of Sir Jules, ~ 

“Curses upon all!” he said, and aloud, for it was a 
pleasure to curse aloud there in the solitude of “ The 
Dark Room.” 

He snatched up the fire-poker, which was white- 
hot at one end, and bored the searing iron into the 
wood-work of the mantelpiece, saying, fiercely, he 
wished the hearts of all whom he hated were one 
heart, right there where he bored the hot iron, as he 
stabbed the mantelpiece with the sharp point of 
glowing fire, 

“Curses upon them all!” he said, still stabbing. 
“How I wish this wood was the heart and life of all! 
How I would like to scorch, and burn, and stab, and 
destroy !” 

An odour, a strong, all-pervading odour of musk, 
smote his nostrils as he cursed, raved, and stabbed. 
He hated the perfume of musk as history tells us it 
was loathed by Louis XIV. of France ; now the per- 
fume, pungent and powerful, suddenly swept across 
his face stronger than the smell of burning wood 
and crackling paint—a perfume rank and fresh, and 
to Mark Revfrew sickening. 

He paused in his stabbing, and looked around to 
find the cause of this unwelcome smell, 

Behind his tall-backed chair, and leaning upon it 
with a mocking sneer, was Captain Auguste Basant! 

The Frenchman had noiselessly opened the door, 
and, unsuspected by Renfrew in the latter’s furious 
curses and lunging at the mantelpiece, bad stolen in 





with the step of a practical thief, leaned over the 
high-backed chair, and was amusing himself by 
watching the frenzied wrath of Mark Renfrew. 

The captain had an ugly French face, and where 
may we find faces so hideously ugly as the ugly faces 
of France? A flat head, as flat as the head of an 
adder, with a flat forehead that barely showed o 
line of separation between the closely cropped hair 
and the eyebrows—great bushy eyebrows, as coarse 
as a boar’s bristles, standing far out like the feelers 
of some loathsome insect, and shading, the deep-set, 
flaming, terrier-like. eyes; a long, hooked nose; 
great scars, seams, and ihe blotches. on the un- 
washed, half-shayed, mahogany-coloured cligeks; a 
wide, straight and grinning mouth, under a coarse, 
rusty-black moustache ; andthe broad, upward-cur- 
‘ving, sharp-pointed lower jaw set hideously awry— 
this was the pleasant visage of Captain Auguste Ba- 
sant, hanging over the head of Mark Renfrew as he 
turned in his high-backed chair. 

“Tt is superbe! It me amuse!” said the captain, 
nodding his head briskly. “You are an actor. Very 
grand—tragic, by gar! Burn the heart wid de iron 
red-hot! Conception terrible! Give me de pokaire! 
I vill it try my hand!” 
| Snatching the poker fromthe surprised Renfrew, 
this ugly Frenchman darted it here and there into 
the wall, into the carpet, burning a hole at each 
thrust, and exclaiming, as he leaped about like a har- 
lequin, brandishing and thrusting : 

“ Kill'so! So! and, by gar, so! eh?’ Burn tho 
heart! de vitals! de lung! de eye! ha! de eyes most 
of all! ha! the tongue quite perforate? eh? Ven- 
geance terrible! Hair! Ra-vange! Scor-rich! he! 
Kill de brains! cook dem, by gar! Bah! it me 
amuse. How you do, colonel, my frient, eh ?” 

And, tossing the poker upon the hearth with a 
clash, he extended his great, dirty hand for Renfrew’s 
grasping. 

“You are a fiend, Basant!” said Renfrew, rising 
and staring wrathfully and scornfully at the short- 
legged, long-bodied little monster. 

“First, the door we will close, col-onel,”’ continued 
Basant, skipping to the door like a ballet-dancer, and 
bolting itina flash. Then bounding back, he crossed 
his crooked legs, bowing mockingly nearly to the 
floor, and saying: 

“You refuse my hand! No mattaire. I me sup- 

you ’ave the monee, my col-onel!” 

“Stand farther off, captain,” replied Renfrew as 
a spasm of disgust distorted his haughty face. “ You 
know I detest your cursed musk. Faugh!” 

“Musk! Ah! de pairfoom of de gods! I it like! 
It is to me soo-pairbe! ver’ fien! But de monee is 
all raight, I hope. Meis pressed—ina 'urry myself! 
Ah! Zo Icomb ker-vick!—me myself from Lone- 
done—ah ? for get de five hundred pounds of vich I 
‘ave you writed—eh? You it ’ave, eh?” 

“You are a man of business, captain. You waste 
no time in words. It is money you want—always 
money.” 

“For evers! All-aways- de monee for Auguste 
Basant! No sooner I git him—dat—monee—dan he 
from my fingaires slip! Like buttaire! Slippery 
dog! I my fingaires snap—so, audit is gone! But 
you ’ave it for me, eh—the five hundred pounds ?” 

“T have some news for you.” 

“Some news? Devil tako the news! I the 
monee want! Raight now! No time for talk! You 
have him ?” 

“T have the money, in.” 

“Good! You’ave it! It is allT col-onel. 
You’ave’im? Good! It me give. See! my hand 
is hongree extreme for it.” 

“ You have lied to me.” 

“Ha! Thunders!’ 

“ You told me Mrs. Hayland was dead.” 

“I swear it.” 

“That you with your own hands tossed her dead 
body into the sea.” 

“T swear I did.” 

“ Liar, she isliving! She is in this towa. I havo 
seen her!” said Renfrew, sternly. 

“A mistake grand,” replied Basant, but confused. 
i Hayland is at de bottom of de sea—five 

ears 

“ Man, I tell you that she lives, and that her hus- 
band had his foot on my throat last night!” 

“Ab! The man terrible! He is here?” cried 
Basant, suddenly livid and trembling from heel to 
head, while his ugly eyes declared the great terror 
that. had suddenly fallen upon him. “The man ter- 
rible-!” 

“ He is not in this house—yow need not glare so. 
He is not in this house, but ‘he cannot be far away. 
I suspect he is in this town. If he catches. you in 
England——” 

“Ha! I sall go—immediate! Pay mede five hun- 
draid and let me depart!” whispered Basant, quiver- 
ing with fear. “I.’ave not the desire to kill 
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“You mean you have no wish to meet nim—for 
he would kill you as certainly as you tried to kill his 
wife and child. Sit. down. You and I have some 
accounts to settle. Don’t try to look fierce at me! 
Draw a weapon, and, by my life, I’ll beat you to a 
jelly! Mark Renfrew waa never afraid of but one 


man.” 

“Ah! of the man terrible! So,.am) I of him 
afraid!” said Basant, sinking into a chair, sick at 
heart. 

“You shall be as afraid of me,- liar and thief— 
robber! exclaimed Renfrew, fiercely. “You have 
been deceiving me for years. I do not fear your 
blabbing now. Hayland, your man terrible, told me 
enough last. night to warn me that he has discovered 
something. He will not rest until he has dis- 
covered all, But you have’ been demanding and re- 
ceiving pay from me fora lie. ‘You receive no more 
money from me.” 


“So! I by you am caught in a trap like a rat,” | 


snarled Basant, who had always secretly feared his 
daring employer. “What now is it that you of me 
desire ?” 

“The truth! How is it that Mrs, Hayland is not 
dead ?” 

“She escape, porter Bah! the truth? Vell, 
it I now to you tell. My crew would not consent to 
have the lady and her child killed on the schooner. 
They, my crew, my life would have take, But I 
what I could did. Secretly I the babe did set adrift, 
in a leaky boat, allalone. It must have been drowned 
—of that no doubt. I the lady tell her babe fall 
from arms of de nurse into the.sea. Raight off crazy 
she do go, col-onel—the fever of de brain. I left 
her dying in Genoa—in one hospital for foreigners 
destitute. I have al-aways her imagine dead to be. 
It is the truth, col-onel. It.appear now she recover. 
See—I made no mistake in the other affair. All was 
raight in the ‘Alta-Mouta, eh? I scuttle de ship— 
wid my own hands—iu service of you,. col-onel~I 
bore five, ten, more great holes in the bottom of de, 
‘ Alta-Mouta,’ and I desert Sir Childeric de Cressy, 
and his lady, and his child. We, my crew, and the 
servants Italian of the baronet were swamped in de 
boats. All were drowned but me! twelve years ago 
—and have you ever heard of de baronet, Sir.Chil- 
deric, since! Aha! by gar! I that did well for 
Mark Renfrew. ‘This other time 1 failed, partly, 
since you say Madame Hayland still alive.” 

“But why lie to me ? y say she was dead?’’ 

“T did so think! Why lie? To make de reward 
from you. Bah! it is your fault. I-had killed the 
husband yonder time in Brest, when you interrupted 
me, My knife was.in my hand, my comrades all 
near. You grasp my arm—you say to me—' That is 
Robert Hayland. He will kill you.’ Somehow then 
a panic seize me. I thought! sawvhis-dead wife be- 
hind him, with his dead child in herarms, Like a 
coward I ran away—anywhere so I hide from de 
dead mother with de dead babe. I have seen them 
often since in my dreams! Horrible!” said Basant, 
covering his ugly face with his hands, and trembling, 

(To be continued.) 





LOVE AND LAW 


“THERE are always two sides to these questions, 
you know,” said Murray Lennox. 

Mr, Arkwright, the lawyer, balanced himself on 
the two hind legs of his chair, and- polished: the end 
of his nose reflectively. 

“Not a doubt of it, my young friend, not a doubt 
of it,” he said; “ but, yousee, it’s my business.to see 
only one side.” 

“That may be law, but it isn’t justice,” observed 
Lennox. ; 

“ The two terms are not necessarily synonymous.” 

“I did not come here to chop logic,” said Mr. 
Lennox, a little impatiently. 

“Well,” nodded Mr. Arkwright, with the least 
possible approach to a smile on his lips, “I didn't 
begin it.” 

“Just let’s sum up. the question,” said Lennox. 
‘Here I am made unexpectedly rich by the discovery 
of an old paper whose very existence has been unsus- 
pected for years!” 

_“‘ Exactly so,” assented Lawyer Arkwright, under 
bis breath. 

“ And these girls—these Miss Ellerslies—are made 
beggars by the same discovery!” 

“Not beggars, my dear young friend, not beggars ; 
you are altogether too sweeping in your assertions.” 

“But they are seriously impoverished ?”” 

“ Well—yes; I suppose that is the state of the 
case, But you are not responsible for that.” 

“In a measure I am.” 

“Quixotism, Mr. Lennox—mere quixotism. Pray 
dismiss any such far-fetched idea from your head. I 
assure you——” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Arkwright; I did not pro- 

















pose to detain you further than to obtain the address 
of Miss Ellerslie.” 

The lawyer shrugged his shoulders, but neverthe- 
less wrote a few words on a slip of paper. Murray 
Lennox glanced at it in surprise. 

“Why, it. is.a tenement house in Bland Street!” 
he exclaimed, 

“Exaotly so; but it-is quite a respectable neigh- 
bourhood, I believe.” 

Mr. Arkwright plunged once more into a drift of 
tape-tied packages and big books bound in dingy rus- 
set leather, as: his. eccentric young client. departed. 

Tenement houses may answer every: purpose of 
shelter and protection, but they are not the exact 
beau idéal of home. And this tall red brick house 
in Bland Street was,no exception to the general rule. 

It was unquestionably ‘‘ genteel,” however. Miss 
Parley kept. select school on the first floor; Mr. 
Johnson, who gave lessons on the flute and piano, 
aud Mrs. Drecy, who “cut and fitted dresses in Pari- 
sian style, on the very lowest. terms,” occupied 
the second storey ; and two or tliree pale seamstresses, 
@ wood engraver, a clerk, and a manufacturer of ar- 
tificial flowers were packed compactly away above, 
like sardines in a-box; and two young ladies had the 
south-east room on the fourth floor, young ladies who, 
to use the original expression of Mrs. Ryan, the land- 
lord’s wife,“ had seen better days.” 

Kate Ellerslie sat by the window-that dreary No- 
vember day, her chin, resting on her hand, and her 
eyes fixed mournfully on the opposite roof, where a 
colony of dust-coloured sparrows were pluming their 
wings. She was a bright, regular-featured brunette, 
with large:-brown eyes and very dark hair, her figure 
slender as:a reed and quite as graceful. 

She looked up languidly as the door opened, and 
Emily, her junior by two years, came iu. 

Emily Ellerslie was not at all pretty. No one 
would have vouchsafed her a second glance in the 
street ; no poet would ever; have been stimulated to 
rhythmic rhapsodies over her gray-blue eyes or 
brown tresses; yet when you came face to face with 
her you-could not but confess that she was very 
pleasant, to look. upon, with wholesome pink cheeks, a 
complexion entirely independent of “rose balm,” or 
“cream of pearls,’’ and pretty, regular teeth, that 
shone brightly whenever she smiled or spoke. 

“ Good news, Kate!” she said, cheerily, taking off 
her hat as if it were an encumbrance to the pretty 
head. “I’ve a whole dozen plain shirts to make.” 

Kate looked distastefully down upon the bundle of 
My work” which her sister tossed gleefully into 

er lap. 

“Shirts !"'she sighed. “Oh, Emily, who would 
ever have. thought we should come to this?” 

“ Shirts:aren’t disagreeable to make,” said Emily, 
cheerfully. ‘All we have to do is to fancy them 
embroidery or crochet work !” 

“My imagination is not so powerful as that!” 

“Oultivate it, then, dear,” said the young: sister, 
with 8 laugh. “ They must be finished by Saturday 
noon, 


“ By Saturday noon!” cried Kate, fretfully. “It 
ig not possible.’ 

“Oh, yes, it is. Come, dear, get your:thimble,” 

Kate. Ellerslie. burst into tears, and threw the un- 
offending shirts disdainfully from. her. 

“You never had any aristocratic pride, Emily. 
You would be willing to-slave yourself to death for 
five shillings !”’ 

“ Five shillings isa very handy sum .now, Kate,” 
said Emily as. pi went patiently down on her kuees 
to pick up the scattered rolis of work. 

* But it’s a shame,” went on Kate, flashed and in+ 
dignant, “ that I, who was born to better things” 

She paused, with the hot current of words yet on 
her tongue, as a knock came to the door. 

“Tt’s only Mr. Harley, in the next room,” said 
Emily, as she rose to. her feet, “I know his knock.” 

Mr. Harley was.a tall, fresh-looking young man, 
with bright hazel eyes and a smooth, broad fore- 
head, who had recently engaged the one vacant 
apartment on the fourth storey of the house in Bland 
Street. “A. literary gentlemap,” Miss Parley had 
called him; while Mr. Johnson asserted, with less 
elegance, that he was “owl-editor of one of them 
Papers that never tell the truth !” 

oor people assimilate more readily than those who 
surround themselves with the barriers of form and 
ceremony ; and in the one week of their neighbourly 
proximity, Mr. Harley and the Miss Ellerslies had 
become the best of friends. 

“The loop has come off my necktie again,’’ Mr. 
Harley began, apologetically. ‘Dare L venture to 
ask you to sew it on a second time, Miss Emily?” 

Emily smiled and nodded as she threaded her 
needle with black silk, and put on a. thrifty-looking 
silver thimble. 

“Is anything the matter, Miss Kate?” asked Har- 
ley as be observed the elder sister’s flushed cheek 
and discomfited mood. 





“Nothing,” she answered, petulantly, “but the 
old story—poverty and humiliation. Oh, I wish I 
were dead, or, better still,” she went on, with increased 
energy, “I wish the villain who cheats us out of al! 
our money were dead ?” 

Mr. Harley winced a. little, and no wonder, Emily 
thought; her sister had spoken with unrestrained 
vehemence, ; 

“Kate, Kate!” she said, softly, ‘“ you don't con- 
sider. He is not to blame because the Jaw has given 
him what was rightfully his own.” 

“ He is, I'say !” burst: out Kate, but then she re- 
pressed herself, “Give me the shirts, Emily,” she 
said, resignedly. ‘‘ Wecan’tstarve. Now the foot- 
stool and the work-basket, And just draw that cur- 
tain; the sun is shining in enough to dazzle forty 
pairs of eyes.” 

Patient Emily trudged hither and thither for her 
sister, only too glad that the storm of Kate’s temper 
was temporarily averted by Mr. Harley’s fortunate 
presence. The young man, quietly observant of 
all that transpired around him, began to think that, 
after all, Kate was not so beautiful as he had at first 
supposed. Emily had the sweeter, more Madonna- 
like face. Then she was so. gentle,:so quictly re- 
signed. . 

“Emily always was a drudge,” said Miss Ellerslie, 
contemptuously. “She never had any more spirit 
than a canary-bird.” 

So Emily did the work of the contracted little 
room, washed and ironed Kate’s laces, arranged her 
sister’s luxuriant dark hair, sat up at night to finish 
the sewing that Kate had.thrown aside “ because it 
made her so nervous” hours. before, and was sunny 
and happy through it all, while Kate sighed over 
her fate, and persuaded herself that she was the most 
wretched of created beings. 

And one day Mr. Harley astonished her out of her 
equanimity by proposing to marry Emily. 

“ Upon—my—word!” ejaculated she; “the young 
man must have a very good opinion of himself! Of 
course you said No!” 

Emily hung her head until she looked like.a sweet- 
pea vine that has been exposed to the July sunshine. 

“J—I'm afraid I said Yes,” she faltered. 

“ What on earth could have induced you to accept 
him?” demanded Kate, with both hands imploringly 
uplifted. 

“Because I loved him!” said Emily, plucking up- 
courage, 

“The selfishness of some people!” sobbed Kate, 
burying her face in her pocket-handkerchief. “L 
me never once thought what was to become 
of me!’ 

Innocent Emily felt that she had indeed been 
a monster of ingratitude and egotism. 

“We must provide for our sister Kate, in some 
way or other,” said Mr. Harley, when Emily timidly 
confessed her tribulation to him. “Wait and see, 
little girl.” 

Kate Ellerslie gave her brother-in-law elect rather 
a.cool greeting that evening when he dropped in, as 
usual, about nine o'clock. 

“T hope you congratulate us?” he said, cheerily. 

“Of course you have my best. wishes,” she an- 
swered, with some little acerbity, 

“It will be your turn next, Kate.” 

She tossed her head haughtily. 

“T am in no particular hurry.” 

“Wouldn't it be a nice little chapter of romance 
in real life,” he added, smiling, “if Murray Lennox, 
to whom the Jaw has awarded the property that. was 
once: yours, should come and marry you!” 

‘+ Nonsense!” said Kate, sharply. “Such things 
don’t happen in real life.” 

“Do they not? But just let me suppose it—only 
foronce. What would yousay?” 

No, of course.” 

* And you, Bmily ?” 

“ My heart is already given away,” she answered, 
smiling and blushing. 

“To Murray Lennox!” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“ My darling,” he said, “1 have deceived you alt 
this time. I am not John Harley, but Murray Len- 
nox, your distant cousin. I came here to study your 
characters apart from the disadvantage which would 
surely follow me were I known as the unwilling 
usurper of your fortunes. Nor do I regret the ruse. 
Upon my wedding-day, Kate, I shall settle upon you 
enough to make you entirely independent. As for 
Emily,’’ with a smile, ‘she must be contented with 
her fortune as my wife.” 

Certainly Miss Bmily looked more than contented. 

“ It’s quite an unusual proceeding,” said Mr. Ark- 
wright, when he was called upon to draw out the 
papers; ‘“‘ but.I’ve lived long enough to cease being 
astonished at. anything. And love is certainly a 
better mediator than law.” 

Who can doubt that Mr. Arkwright was correct iv 
his conclusions ? A. 
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VOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jupr S.—Use lemon-juice and glycerine. 

A. B.—You are at liberty to castle either on the king’s 
or queen’s side. 

Mixnie THORNE.— We have no recollection of the 
manuscript inquired for. 

Amy Jeanetre,—The colour of the hair is a pretty light 
brown. 

J. L. (Inverness-shire).—If you send the manuscript, it 
must be subject to our rule in such matters, which rule 
is printed at the bottom of this page. 

Aw Otp Reapgr.—We know of no book on the subject. 
Upon a topic so yuey fanciful your own imagination 
would serve as well as any other guide. 

EvanGELIn&.— Under an affiliation order a woman can- 
not recover a greater sum than thirteen times the amount 
directed to be paid to her weekly. 

THE Anxious Onk.—Your query was duly answered in 
aformer number. We pineal wes 4 that you should try a 
decoction of rosemary. 

A Susscriser.—There are many societies bearing such 
aname. Wecannot give an opinion unless we are in- 
formed of the precise one in which you purpose to in- 
vest. 

Matripa.—The term “ Sybarite” isapplied to a person 
greatly addicted to a luxurious mode of life. The word 
is derived from a Greek community who founded a colony 
named Sybaris in the south of Italy. The colony does 
not now exist. 

Dora.—Pillion is the name of a pad or saddle by means 
of which ladies were carried on the backs of their foot- 
men in days long gone by. Forks are an Italian inven- 
tion, and were quite a novelty in England in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

L. E.—To dye feathers black, dip them in a decoction 
of madder and legweod, with which some acetate of iron 
has been mixed. For a brown dye, use an infusion of 
green walnut peels. Fora drab dye, dip them in water 
impregnated with brown oxide of iron and oak bark. 

A CounTRYMan.—Possibly thereason why theornaments 
of the ball and sceptre upon the railings round Buck- 
ingham Palace are more profuse than the ornaments of 
the crown is because the sceptre is a much more ancient 
emblem of royalty than the crown. The sceptre was used 
by the old Roman kings some five hundred years before 
the birth of our Saviour. 

M. S. T.—Shakespeare’s tragedy of “ Macbeth,” like 
many of his othér meces, is founded on fact. The action 
of the drama appears to be much more rapid than the oc- 
currence of the actual events. History states that Dun- 
can was murdered by Macbeth in the year 1040, and that 
it was not until seventeen years after, namely i in 1057, 
that Macbeth was killed by Macduff. 

F. Townsenp.—The arithmetical answer is one hun- 
dred, that is, one hundred would be the answer if the 
rule of ——- applied, which itdoes not. The true 
answer depends upon two sets of circumstances: first, 
upon the number of rats within reach of the cats; and, 
secondly, whether the killing power of the cats was sus- 
tained or diminished or increased during the allotted 
time 

Amuetta.—Pianofortes were first made at Dresden in 
1717. They were invented by an inhabitant of that town. 
They were introduced to London by a German in 1766. In 
reply to the second question, Covent Garden Theatre 
was last destroyed by fire on the 5th March, 1856. A new 
theatre was built, and opened for the performance of 
Italian Opera on the 15th May, 1853. Madame Grisi made 
1 ee appearance at this theatre on the 3rd August, 
1:61, 


D. S. D.—You would only be able to procure a decree of 
judicial separation. A wife cannot obtain a divorce on 
the ground of her husband's adultery alone; but she 
may get one if the husband has been guilty "of inces- 
tuous adultery ; or of bigamy with adultery; or of adul- 
tery coupled with gross cruelty ; or of adultery coupled 
with desertion for two years without reasonable cause. 
But your case does not appear to come underany of these 
latter heads. 


A Cuurcnmay.—Many interpreters of prophecy have 
their views from time to time; those views, 
owever, have not been endorsed by events, aud a good 
deal of obloquy Wiis attached to some writers in conse- 
— Mankind however have to do, not with what 
happen or with what must happen, but with the 

dai y round of work and duty which on fallen to their 
lot. In the zealous performance of such task lies the 
true preparation for any event. This does not assume 





that the event will never happen, it simply confesses the 
impotence of an individual to hasten it md the na- 
tural effect of the performance of his own duties. Such 
a one is accustomed to remem tio: 

the times and seasons knoweth no man.” 

Mace1r.—It will be well worth while for rm. to apply 
to the authorities of the place where the child was born, 
and where the father then resided. 1t is preferable and 
mane advantageous than any affiliation o an English 

trate could grant; because, by the law of Scotland, 
SS the father and > mother are liable to support their 
illegitimate child, Thus, when the sulenaie ie is estab- 
lished, the mother's claim against the father is a claim 
of rateable contribution. 

A. Woop.—There might be a es about the matter 
as the individuals are related triage and not by 

blood. In our opinion degrees of raletions qeoniaaies 

in consanguinity are also prohibited in menos, th 3 
alluded to would be bad. Moreover, it ~ 
the marriage of a man with his deceased 

wife's sister is illegal; we cannot, therefore, see how his 

marriage with her child could be justified. We Leet nym 

advise the legitimacy of the issue of such a 

be contested. 

R. RB. (Dublin).—We are flattered by your commenda- 
tory epistle, but regret our inability tocomply with your 
request. Tosay nothing of the stilted style of the verse, 
serious exception must be taken to the third rd and seventh 
lines, the former of which is as much too long as the 
latter is tooshort. Then again, the seatiment of the 
anne po. if not ridiculous, is false. Unless 

he specimen before us has been forwarded with undue 
ang it would appear that you have yet to learn the 
rudiments of the art. You should study the rules of pro- 
sody, and learn how to scan. 


GOOD NIGHT. 


Soft glimmers the moon through the trellised vines, 

But a softer splendour quivers and shines 

In ng tear wet, yet bright; 

Like the crimson flush of the coming dawn, 

The rose on her cheek blooms quick, and is gone— 
“Good night, dear Love, good night!” 


Swayed in the wind, the rosebuds pour 
Their perfume down at the cottage door, 
From petals purple and white ; 
But their honeyed sweets are mixed with pain, 
For lovers who part to meet a; 
“Good night, sweet Flower, pooh night |” 


Sad is the touch of the wave on the sands, 
But sadder the pressure of trembling hands— 
The brown one chapiveg the white ; 
And heart-throbs are wilder than waves on the shore, 
As those sad, sweet words are faltered once more— 
“Good night, pale Trembler, good night |” 


From leaf to leaf, from flower to flower, 
The dew sprites dance in the midnight hour, 
With slippers of silver bedight; 
But perfecter pearls are the tears that shine 
On the fair young cheek ‘neath the eglantine: 
on. Good night, bright Weeper, g: night |” 


But the moon must wane in an hour or more, 

And the flowers that swing at the cottage door 
Must dream of the morning light ; 

So love must slumber, so love’s sleep beam 

With the trust and the truth of a morning dream ; 
“ Good night, Heart’s Dearest, good algmet” 


F. A., 5ft. 5in., seaman-gunner. Respondent must be 
good looking, and fond of needle-work. 

Patz Ross, twenty-two, tall, fair, and ladylike, | Re- 
eqencans must be kind hearted, respectable, and middle- 
aged. 

TRUNNION JACKET, twenty-six, 5ft. 8in.,, dark, loving, 
and in the Tia & Respondent must be cheerful and do- 
mestica 

Dorttr R., pretty, brown hair, grey e cheerful, do- 
mesticated, and would make a g e. Respondent 
must be kind hearted and steady. 

R. R., twenty-two, 5ft. 5in., blue eyes, fair hair, with 
an income of 400!.a year from his business, Respondent 
should possess private means. 

H. A. V.C. singteon, in a good situation, and has also 
an annuity of 50 Respondent should be about eighteen, 
handsome, and Seenseliooted 

Emitr, twenty, tall, fair, good looking, with a nice 
little geepectn Respondent must be tall, dark, amiable, 
loving, and cheerful. 

Ross, twenty-two, medium height, dark, loving, and 
fond of home. Respondent must be ‘fair, the same age, 
good tempered, and loving. 

Annie R., twenty, dark, petite, affectionate, fond of 
home, and domesticated. Respondent must be the same, 
also sensible and kind. 

Fannik, seventeen, fair hair, dark eyes, and an, 
Respondent must be tall, dark, and good looking; 
“young man of the day ” not objected to. 

Emity, twenty-one, dark hair and eyes, affectionate, 
and fond of home, Respondent must be of medium 
height, dark, and in good circumstances. 

Ross, seventeen, brown hair, hazel eyes, good tempered, 
and affectionate. Respondent must be young, good look- 
ing, affectionate, and gentlemanly. 

D. M. C., 5ft. 10}in., fair, good looking, curly hair, fond 
of home, and a good-tempered S$ dent 
must be good looking, loving, and fond of home. 

Marian, seventeen, fair, light hairand eyes, tem- 

red, and affectionate. a must be di k, good 
Comin, affectionate, and in a gentl ly prc 

Pansi®, eighteen, 4ft. llin., a tradesman's omer 
good looking, an‘ loving. ndent must bea trades- 
man of good standing, of sober its, and rather tall. 

A. R., twenty-three, 5ft. llin., dark, with luxuriant whis- 
kers, amiable, and loving; a gunnery instructor in the 
Navy. Respondent must be loving ; money no object. 

Ng ty, short, dark hair and eyes, good looking, loving, 











and good t d. R d must be of medium 
height, fair, good tempered, food of home, and either a 
tradesman or mechanic. 
a twenty, tall, fair, cheerful, brown hair, 
red. and loving: . Respondent must be tal, os, 
respectable, and able eep a 





fond of home, highly 


i nineteen, loving gray eyes, chestnut brown 
hair, fair, and fond of music. Respondent must be about 
thirty, tall, dark, and good looking ; a merchant pre- 


Harriet, nineteen, dark, medium height, affectionate, 
and domesticated. Respondent moust kind hearted, 
shove twenty-three, and one who would be constant and 
e. 
Cast Awar, twenty-five, 2 mariner, brown hair, blue 
eyes, fond of music and singing, and able to make a home 
happy. Respondent must be between twenty and twenty- 


five. 
nee twenty-one, tall, brown hair, blue eyes, do- 
and loving. Respondent must be 
tall, es » good tempered, and ond of home; a Scots- 
man preferred 
OxruHan, twenty-five 5ft. 2in., dark brown hair, gray 
, amiable, cheerful, domesticated, and affectionate. 
mdent must be good tempered, steady, and loving ; 
@ tradesman or mec 


Inxz, thirty-five, dark hate and eyes, medium hei, A, 
amiable, affectionate, and ne Respon 
must be about forty, of gentleman yee Bes Pre Shropshire tall, 
dark, musical, fond of home, and resi Shro: 

Voice From THE Ocxay, twenty-five, medium height 
light auburn curly hair, fair complexion, blue eyes, — 
a fond o: singing, and in the Navy. Respon 

ust be from twenty to twenty-five, medium height, 
a looking, and good tempered. 

Music watH CHarms, twenty, motions height, oe mo 
brown hair, expressive brown eyes, cheerful, and loving. 
Respondent must be tall, have dark curly’ brown hair 
and moustache, blue eyes, be good tempered, in a good 
position, and from trenty-tous' to twenty-cight years of 
age. 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


D. W. writes eal “ Ethel’s ” carte and address. 

J.A.H: wishes to hearfrom “ Kitty,” with her carte 
and address. 

OsmonD would like to posehae “ Eliza Annie's "’ address 
with a view to corresponden: 

Amy has omitted to send the particulars of her per- 
appearance and ad 

Vi0LEt would be glad to exchange cartes with “8S. A.J.;” 

oo if he will forward his, with address, Violet will send 


rs, 

J. W.’s long letter has been received. She has, how- 
ever, omitted to give the name or initials of the gentle- 
man to whom she respo 

Eva is responded to by—"W. F.,” Stentcight, dark, 
good complexion. with pretty good prospects 

ith J. by—" Lively Nellie,” thirty-two, dark, loving, 

h a small income. 

“wT H. D. by—“‘ Alice H.,” seventeen, slight, light hair, 
blue eyes, loving, and fund of music. 

VIOLET a tronsy-tne, brown hair, blue 
eyes, and geet looking ; in rmy. 

Ciarge by — “ Engineer,” went one, 5ft. 7in., blue 
eyes, loving, oAs able Ay ae port a wife. 

ALIce by—“* twenty-seven, a respectable 
— ieaapee, alieationste, and kind hearted. 

W. .G. by—‘‘ Nellie,” eighteen, tall, fair, pretty, 
fond of home, and has every capability of making @ good 


wi “8. b Nellie,” twenty, pyre pede a pretty, 
sth atteadnns fond of home, and would make a good 
wife. 

Evenine Stan by—“* A.J. B.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 10}in., 

n good circumstances, fond _ music — peas Wishes 
fo “Evening Star's ” carte an d an addr 

Grace by—‘‘ M. K. A.,” fair, 5ft. 8in., affectionate, fond 
of music and home; and—“ E. C.,” tall, dark hair and 
eyes, loving, and in a good position. 

Epwarp and Caries by—“ Nelly and Lizzie.”—Nelly, 
nineteen, 5ft. 4in., brown hair, fair complexion, and do- 
mesticated.—Lizzie, seventeen, 5ft. 4in., and fair. 

Mazinerv by—“ Jenny G.,”" twenty, 5it, 3in., dark, 
good looking, loving, capable of a home ‘happy, 
and has a little business of her own. 

J. 8. by—“* Marguerite,” twenty, rather tall, pretty, 
brown hair, hazel brown eyes, an ‘amiable—exchange ot 
cartes desired ; and—* Totty,” twenty, short, dark, good 
looking, and fond of dancing. 

Haprr-co-Lucxr by—“ Pansy,” nineteen, fair, affec- 
tionate, and ca; a of making a good wife ;— “E.  * 
nineteen, medium height, light complexion, y eyes, 
and fond of home; and—‘‘ Wayside Flower,” medium 
—- fair, blue eyes, dark hair, ladylike, gentle, and 

oving. 


. agree JovrnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
eac 

Tue Loxpow Reaper, Post-free Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and waa ae 


*,* Now Ready, Vou. XV. of Tus Sidaeiain Reaves, 
Price 4s. 

Also, the Titie and Inprex to Vou. XV. Price Ons 
Penyr. 


NOTICE.—Part 90, for Novemner, Now Ready, price 
7d., containing Steel Plate Engraving, coloured by hand, 
of the latest ons, with large Supplement Sheet of 
the Fashions for November. - 


N.B.—Conrresrorpents must Appress THEtn LETreRs 
To THE Epivor ov “Tus Lonpow Reaves,” 334, Strand, 

tat We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 
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TRIMMING FOR UNDERCLOTHING, 


WORK BAG, &c., &c. 


TRIMMING FOR UNDERCLOTHING.—No. 1. 


TuIs trimming, which may be applied to under- 
clothing, etc., consists of netting on the bias. On this 
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TRIMMING FOR UNDERCLOTHING.—No. 1. 


netting curious figures are introduced in point d'es- 
prit and in plain stitch; the netting is sewn on to the 
material it is to trim. French embroidery is used to 
introduce the excellent imitations of the ears of 


wheat. In this trimming languette is extensively 
used. For the spots and rosettes use embroidery 
or plain stitch, as directed by the illustration. 
The extra stuff must be carefully cut, and a deli- 
cate row of tatted lace sewn on carefully. Each 
round reckons 3 double knots, 1 knot to the left, 
1 to the right, 4 times alternating, 1 picot, 2 double 
knots, then another picot, 1 double knot. 





TRIMMING IN TATTING AND EMBROI- 
DERY.—No. 4. 

Tuts trimming is particularly suitable for ladies’ 
under garments, In the execution of this elegant 
work the star-like pattern is worked in French 
embroidery, and then the trimming in tatting is 
added. This trimming consists of the tatted rings, 
so to speak, introduced one into the other; every 
ring reckons five double knots, a thrice alternat- 
ing picot, and five double knots. The joining of 
this insertion is concealed by a narrow strip of 
work, on the bias, ornamented in the middle with 
double knots. Then the under edge of the border 
is cut and trimmed with the tatted lace conspi- 
cuous for its rings running oue into the other. 





WORK BAG.—Nos, 2 & 3. 

Tus graceful original work bag owes its 
charms to embroidery, The material is of yellow 
silk canvas. ‘I'he diamond pattern is executed 
in yellow sewing silk. Asa foundation there is 
coom for great variety of chuice ; it might consist 
of cloth, satin, or velvet, etc. Large diamond 
patterns in filosel of an azure hus alternate with 
sualler ones, “Lhe embroidery is in Russian point ; 
uow and then cross stitch may be traced in the pat- 
tern, and where in this black 
silk is employed the brighter 
colours are admirably thrown 
out. As relates to size, let the 
canvas be 22 inches in length 
ind 16 broad, this is stretched on 
white Bristol board; to this, 
guided by the illustration, affix 
a blue velvet bag. At the up- 
per part of this neatly prepare 
for blue silk reeving strings. 
This bag is ornamented with 
beads and bows. The edges are 
finished off with gold lace as far 
as the canvas extends, ruches 
of biue velvet ribbon and bows 
of the same complete the orna- 
mentation. 





FASHIONS. 


CARRIAGE anp RECEPTION 
DRESSES. 

ELazorate toilettes are in 
preparation for the ceremonious 
Visits and receptions of the ap- 
proaching gay season. The 
materials are satin, velvet, and 
poult de soie; but it is the 





mauner of making and trimming that is especially 
admired. The court train of great length is impera- 


tive if the dress skirt is short, when made with a train 








the upper skirt is long enough to serve as a court 


train with other dresses. The corsage with point and 
basques is cut extremely low in the neck, or else is 
very high behind, with the front cut square, or in 
Sleeves are also in 
extremes, being either the merest band, or else they 
are the long, hanging page sleeves, or the full angel 
drapery worn loosely flowing, or looped from the 
arm-hole by vines or clusters of flow- 
ers. The rich trimmings are bands 
of sable fur, ostrich and marabout fea- 
thers, flowers and lace, and it is on 
these that the novelty and style of the 
dress depend. Sable fur and Chantilly 
lace are found in conjunction a novel 
and most effective trimming. All fine 
laces with richly wrought designs 
that are worth showing are placed 
over tulle of the same width, in order 
to bring out plainly the beauty of the 
pattern, Fleecy marabout feathers 
form a fit heading for gossamer laces. 
Bands of ostrich tips surround whole 
garments, while single feathers ex- 
quisitely curled are placed diagonally 
at intervals around court trains. Flo- 
wers are massed in heaps, forming a 
shaded border sometimes half a yard 


heart-shape almost to the belt. 


wide around satin skirts. 


For a model take a carriage dress 
of Alexandra blue silk, trimmed with Russian sable, 
Chantilly lace, and black passementerie, The skirt 
That part 
of the skirt disclosed by the train is much trimmed. 


is short, with a court train and basque. 


Work Baa.—No. 3. 


A flounce three-fourths of a yard deep crosses the 
This is box-pleated at in- 


ront and side breadths, 


tervals, with a sable tip placed lengthwise between 
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TRIMMING IN TATTING AND EMBROIDERY.—No. 4. 


the pleats. A three-inch band of sable edges the 
flounce and heads it, while above the fur is a row of | scribed. 
Chantilly lace over tulle, and a pnssementerie head- | 
ing. The train has a revers of blue satin, and forms | 








a 


three long full puffs behind, 
with fur and lace, trims the train, corsage, and 
sleeves. Long panier sash, with sable and lace. Next 
is a dinner dress in two colours. 
flame-coloured satin has a pleated border of the ma- 
terial, showing a facing of black velvet. Above this 





; 


A pleating of satin, 


The short skirt of 





SHOWING THE StITcH oF Work Bac.—No. 2. 


is a flounce of point d’aiguille, and over the lace sprays 
of autumn leaves are arranged as if ona trellis, The 
court train is of black velvet, trimmed with ostrich 
feathers the colour of the satin skirt. These are 
placed diagonally at intervals, and are held by aclus- 
ter of autumn leaves, 
basques, and is composed of both materials, with flo- 


The waist has postillion 


wers and lace for trimming. A dress of mauve 
silk, showing a rose-pink shading, has a wide bor- 
der on the train of double violets, with dwarf 
pink roses. A bridal dress of white gros grain is 
a trained skirt three yards long, with an over-skirt 
of tulle. The silk train is covered in front with 
tulle in reversed pleatings, held down by satin 
bands, marabout feathers, and real blonde lace. 
White satin piping, arranged in floral designs, 
trims the right side of the train, and the skirt is 
bordered with water-lilies of white satin. The 
left side is untrimmed, and may be thrown over 
the arm in a crowded room. 





HINTS ABOUT COSTUMES. 

CostuMEs for the street. These are either all 
of one colour, or of black trimmed with white, or 
else gay plaid costumes. The suits of a single 
colour comprise two or three shades of that co- 
lour, and must be worn with bonnet and gloves to 
match the darkest tint in the trimmings. Black 
suits need black velvet bonnets with white ostrich 
tips, and white lace beneath black lace for trim- 
ming. Imported suits have shorter upper skirts 
or casaques, and are shaped in more fanciful de- 
signs than the garments with straight back widtis 
and bouffant drapery, so much in favour here. 
Many of the new skirts have both side breadtlis 
turned back to'form revers, and held together by 
abow. Fringe, Jace, or a ruffle invariably edges 
the upper skirt. The newest and prettiest way of 
looping such skirts is to put a loop at the end of 


the second seam of the skirt, and fasten it to a button 
just below the belt. This forms a beautiful shell-like 
curve at the sides. 


a 
alt 


Skilful modistes arrange a tunic, 
or upper skirt, to drape two or 
|| three different ways, by means 
| of tapes attached underneath the 
| belt, and tied to others sewed 
| half-way down the skirt on the 
wrong side. This leaves the 
back hanging in a long graceful 
curve, and is the most popular 
style now seen on the promenade. 
If the skirt hoops slightly be- 
hind or wrinkles across the 
front, it is considered especially 
stylish; but if allowed to draw 
too much it becomes very un- 
graceful. <A locp placed in the 
centre of the back of the skirt 
gathers it up to form puffed 
wings, and thus produces va- 
riety. Soft woollen fabrics form 
the most graceful drapery ; and 
as their beauty is in their 
softness they should never be 
lined, but should be made full 
enough to form bouffant outlines 
without the aid of lining. We 
have given these lengthy details 
about upper skirts because they 
form an essential part of all the 
new costumes. Casaques are 


mM 


; 


: 


» 


arranged to prodace the effect of the tunics just de- 


The wpper garment may be a close basque, three- 
quarter fitting, or else a short slashed paletot, shaped 
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like those worn in the summer. Most stylish suits 
have a jacket neatly fitted to the figare, with a vest 
in front, and the back of two sloped pieces without 
side bodies. The vest has points below the waist, 
plainly welted or piped. The trimming of velvet or 
pleatings follows the shape of the vest up the: front 
of the corsage. A sash bow is worn beneath the 
rounded basques at the back, but the belt ig not visi- 
ble. Two pairs of sleeves accompany most dresses, 
as coat-sleeves beneath half-flowing sleeves, rounded 
open on the outer seam, and trimmed to the elbow; 
others are caught in at the elbow by a bow ; while 
more fanciful sleeves are merely a long triangular 
piece of the silk, trimmed inside as well as out. 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


(Description of Steel Plate Engraving published with 
this Part.) 


Dinner Tormerre.—Underskirt of violet silk 
half-trained. ‘The upper robe is of white cashmere, 
short in front but increasing in length behind. This 
tunie-like skirt is bound with black velvet, The.cor- 
sage is cut heart-fashion; it is open in front with 
violet velvet facings.. Itis worn with a violet velvet 
band, from one side of which hangs a satin scarf, 
while the other is adorned with a bow of the same 
material. The sleeves are ornamented with violet 
gauze and black velvet. 

Visrrinc Dress.—This dress is. of cashmere in 
two shades, the darker shade is used for the trim- 
mings and flounces. The underskirt, which is left 
short enough to leave freedom of movement, displays 
bias trimmings, over these behind descends a tunic, 
giviug that ricliness of drapery that characterises the 
really elegant. dresses of the present day. Above 
this garment is a panier, over which is one of smaller 
dimensious affixed to the body. This is of course 
high, and is finished off with a band and a handsome 
bow behind, a little above this the shoulder trim- 
mings terminate. The sleeve is only semi-wide, On 
a cold day this attire would be worn with an ermine 
muff and tippet. 


— 


THE FASHIONS. 

Ir is a lamentable fact, that forthe winter fashions 
we can no longer look to Paris, nor can we expect 
any novelties from Berlin. Black, dismal black— 
spite of the marvellous victories of Prussia’s citizen 
soldiers—imust still be the prevailing wear. Perhaps 
we may gain a few hints from Belgium, for though 
like ourselves she sincerely pities her neighbours, 
she bas reason to look back with satisfaction on the 
generous part she has played; and as the protectors 
of this flourishing little state, we have one source of 
comfort and seli-respect, viz., the reflection. that 
no mean policy has induced us to fail in a solemn 
duty at the prompting of cowardice and a niggardly, 
dishonest expediency, Both in Brussels and our.ewn 
capital the * costume ” is no longer admissible as an 
out-dour garment. Paletots in rich velvets, cash- 
meres, or lrish poplins, trimmed with sable or ermine, 
are suitable for the drive or the promenade, in parks 
or on the esplanades or piers at fashionable watering 
places, These paletots are longer than those that 
were approved of last year, The underskirt, which 
should differ from the paletot in colour, is cut round, 
‘The most fashionable sleeves are the hanging sleeves, 
but the semi-tight coat-sleeve is by far the most com- 
fortable, and it canuot be termed rococo. There is 
nothing wintry about the fashionable bounet ; black 
lace is a favourite material; ruches in all colours, 
with flowers equally variegated give height to the 
bonnet, graceful sprays fall over the chignon, which 
ém some instances is covered with a black veil. In 
the beau monde dinver parties are more in vogue than 
routs or concerts ; balls, if we except family soirées 
dansantes, are out of the question. Asa guide to 
the taste of our fair readers we will describe a couple 
of dinner dresses, 

For a married lady the body of the dinner dress isin 
better taste half low than quite décolleté. The skirt 
is demi-trained, but nevertheless it is enriched by o 
deep flounce of the same silk as the skirt. This dress, 
if worn by a brunette beauty, should be of amber 
satin relieved with black velvet. A wreath of frosted 
yellow roses would form a suitable head-dress. For 
a blonde, still unmarried, we recommend a Cambridge 
blue silk gros de Naples, the body cut square, the 
trimmings of white blonde; the hair @ la Titus. 
Pear! ornaments should be worn with this dress. 

For demi-toilette indoors a very graceful novelty 
is becoming popular in the shape of a long casaque 
of grenadine, black, white, pink, mauve, or blue, with 
hanging sleeves aud looped up at the sides. Itis worn 
over a low evening dress of white or black, and is 
trimmed with lace as costly as the pin-money of the 
fair wearer will allow. This casaque isa great im- 
provemcul op the lace aad muslin juckets which have 





been so long in. use, and which always gave,a spin- 
ster kind of primness to the general appearance o 
the wearer, but which still were preferable to that 
most unbecoming of all garments, the. Garibaldi.” 
The new hat. or bonnet, or rather that mixture of 
both whicl: is, called the “ gipsy.” hat, and. of which 
the milliners’ windows are full, cannot, we think, be- 
come populer, forit suits neither young or old, blonde 
nor brunette, piquant round face nor the i 
oval; still there, is no other novelty in hats, and 
the milliners are doing their utmost to make them at- 
tractive by adorning them with lace and exquisite 
flowers. For windy weather they have one great ad- 
vantage, that of covering and protecting the ears, 
and they bring once more into fashion the long-dis- 
carded, comfortable, and to all faces becoming bon- 
net-strings,. without which no head covering ever 
seemed to be properly secured, or fit to brave.a gust 
of autumnal wind, or even a summer breeze. 

We observe with some apprehension, that the 
waists are increasing. in length; this we regret, be- 
cause they had just attained that becoming juste 
milieu that gives a classic. grace to the female form. 
However, we hope no excess may, be indulged in in 
this respect, and above all, we trust that there will 
be no return to tight lacing, destructive alike to health 
and good looks. If our readers consult us as to the 
stuffs they had best purchase for early winter, we re-+ 
ply that, taking into consideration, the remarkable 
variability of our climate, we.can bardly recommeud 
the laying in of winter apparel just.yet. A, summer 
day in November often surprises and charms-us, as 
much asa wintry day in June fills us, with dismay. 
So if on the eve of a visit or a trip to some fashionable 
place of resort, we should recommend for a costume 
taffetas or poplin or a richly colouged foulard. The 
piping with a different silk to the dress,ia.once more 
in fashion, as also two coloursin the samvattire. The 
following contrast. pleasingly: gray and: Magenta, 
Bismark and bjue, sneff-colour and. crimeon, black 
and full blue, Bor trimming, even, foy- velvets and 
dark silks, lnoeis-stili im fayour; the sleeves, 
the flounces, the revers, all req foreign lace 
—Belgian lace rred. The returns to claim 
our notice. It should be deep and fall, and lace should 
trim the sleeves, With to pleated flounces, wo 
must warn our readers + them, they have passed 
into the remote regions-of but. ing 
the dress they once adorned: in goat one 
dition, they may be removed, in their-stead 
be placed a deep flounce cut bias, and of the same co- 
low and material as the dress; or, 
of a lighter fabric and of any 
monises or contrasts well, with the skirt ip 


bonnet defying all 

the elegant and the becoming. It is wonderful that 
the fair found any partners for life, whose successors 
could be told of the lamentable state of the toilette 
from 1830 to 1850. But gradually good taste resumed 
her sway, and uow hair-dressers, millivers, and man- 
tua-makers have something to,do, and the indus- 
trious fair who like now and then to try their own 
hand at self-adornment, have an opportunity of dis- 
playing both taste and industry. Apropos to the 
coiffure, we will not take our leave without, giving 
what may prove a few useful hints. A ribbon of 
about two inches wide carried round the head, on the 
summit of which should be placed a well-made bow 
of the same, with long ends hanging over the shoul. 
ders makes a pretty coiffure for a young lady; but 
care is required in the selection of the colour. We 
recommend blue or mauve for a blonde, and scarlet 
or amber fora brunette, For amore elaborate cofffure 
we recommend velvet trimmed with lace, but ar- 
ranged in much the same form as the ribbon coiffure 
described above, 





REGISTERED LetreRS FoR PaRis.—In conse- 
quence of the risk attending the transmission of 
letters for Paris, under present circumstances, the 
French Post-office have begged that no registered 
letters for Paris may be sent. The French Post- 
office will, however, take charge of all ordinary let- 
ters, and do their utmost to send them into Paris on 
the first favourable opportunity. Postmasters will, 
therefore, be instructed not tu receive for registra- 
tion any letters addressed to Paris. 

Stare oF PopuLaR FEELING IN FRANCE.— 
Herr Wachenhusen, writing from Versailles to the 
Cologne Gazette, states that nearly all the women 
wear mourning, in token of their patriotic feeling, 
and do not favour a Prussian even with a look. The 
old women go about the whole dayin tears. In the 
hotel where he is staying the three women of the 


-| here. This must be the east, mustn't it 





house sit behind the buffet and weep. If asked a 
nestion in the street they” deign to answer. 
ven the children are taught to fly en all contact 

with a Prussian. The inhabitants of Versailles ad- 

mit that the army will enter Paris, but they predict 
that then the To will but begin, and that even 
if the men are. all killed: the women will resort to 


the sword, poison, and treachery, im order to rescue 
the capital. 





PACETIA, 


wh PERSONAL obligation. ‘To. eat.—Will.o!-the. 
Usp. 


“Dnb gi ” asthe fire said th 
pass Rao blr ** May aoe tn 
ro = 4 ; 
‘or. Lyxe. qHOsR Fortran CounTRigs.—Mrs. 
Mala he \nevertive to see the day 
9 men in’ this: happy country 


She 
vows oe 
THE NEW.cOOoK, 


Lady : “ And, pray, cook, why was there no white- 
bait at dinner ?” 

Cook: “I s’pose, mum, as you mean this ’ere fish ; 
but they sent such rubbishin’ little bits o’ things I 
wouldn't send up, and I’ve kep’ ’em to show ye!’’ 

Tut Fortune or War.—The. French private 
soldier is often told, for his encouragement, that he 
carries in his knapsack the bdfon of a marshal. 
Nobody ever tells him that he is much: more likely 
to be carrying a wooden leg.— Punch. 

ScHOOLING FoR THE Crry:—A deputation the 
other day waited on the Lord Mayor; to solicit his 
lordship’s assistance in making» arrangements for 
the promotion of “‘ Technical ion” in the 
City of London. Now the City:of London is:pecu- 
liarly famed for the nit of good: living:m re- 
py of pe but tan peat — the character 
of being ra sumptuous and substantial than re- 
fined. The “Technical Bd ion” which philan- 
trroplate. minh Sa peamnen, fp. land of Gog and 

agog may be conjectured.to mean instruction in 
practical gastronomy.—Punch, 

BRILLIANT IDEA, 
lit he or i Sa ae 
y 8 evening i j 
on the toilette-table!” - " 

James: Well! Let’ssee, There’s lots 0’ ladies 
a stoppin’ where we’re going. Perhaps you'll be 
able to borror some, and we'll telegraph for the 
other,”—Punch. 

A PASTORAL REBUKE. 
First Pedestrian (they've last their wwau)) : © Look 
There’s 
the chancel window—that's always east; thon the 
south must be——” 

High-Church Priest (“turning up” suddenly out 
of the vestry): “ 1*beg your , gentlemen, but 
I can’t allow my church to be used for a secular 
purpose. You'll find an unconsecrated weathercock 
on the barn yonder !”— Punch. 

4 HARRNENED REPROBATE. 

Reetor’s Daughter (a trifle enthusiastic): ‘* Well, 
Jenny, and did you tell your father that we should 
be glad to see him at church on Sundays ?” 

Young Proselyte: ‘‘ Yes, miss; and please, miss, 
he says he gets a good deal more preachin’ than he 
can stand at home.” —Judy. 

SCENE IN A BARBEB’S SHOP. 

Irritated Gentleman : * Sir, you’ve cut me!” 

Persuasive Old Shaver: “ Ah, no, sir; skin's a 
~ thin, sir, It’s only the blood’s found its way 


ugh. 

(The distinction is too subtle for the victim, who 
retires defeated, but not satisfied.]—Will-o'-the- 
Wisp. 

“On, my Propuetic Sout, my Uncup !’’—The 
Czar of Russia,in admiration of the King of Prussia, 
on hearing the news about the capitulation of Sedan, 
made use of the joyful exclamation: ** What an 
uncle!” This eulogium is not altogether undeserved, 
for the veriest neutralist must admit the “uncle” 
in question sticks to his ‘“ pledges,” and takes a 
greatest “interest’’ in the question of * annexa- 
tion’ than becomes him. It is to be deplored, ina 
sporting sense, that the odds ut the prosent time are 

ike the balls of Lombardy, “tivo to one” in his fa- 
your.— Will-o'-the- Wisp. 

A New Nutsance.—It was. very kind of the 
Post-office officials, by the introduction of the 
* Postal Card,” to enable the gigantic advertisers 
to keep the * postman’s knock’’ for ever at our 
doors from morning to night, bringing. us informa- 
tion which we do not desire, about things which we 
do not want; but we supposo’ they overlooked tho 
fact that this same card would probably be used by 
the idle-minded, the small-minded, and the eyil- 


U not. Estee 6 sispones towards it. 
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inded as a means of petty annoyance and gross 
insult. Any ruffian can now send an open méssage 


Thene issno p 


" nt for the marriage of a - | 4d. perlb. They make a palatable dish if treated 
ber of ‘the reigning family with a subject since the| as under: Soak for twelve hours in cold water ; 


of insult to any respectable man or woman, which err of the Duke of York, afterwards James | boil very gently in liquor in which fresh meat has 
+» Wit 


the grinning slavey, or shock the serious 
butler, ¢ ro ion great a to the recipient. We} cellor C 
kaow of several.instances:in which this has already 


been! the case. Annoy: 


‘Postal Card 
—Wili-’o-the- Wisp. 
Y Shed aND LIGHTNING,—} does 


speak otherwise than_respectf 
toleravle fustian as. 


whith lately ad- ward IIJ., married the h. ward, 
i ? How he must ise | eldest son of Hi VL, married Lady Anne Neville, | less than might have been expected. 
thom, if he things that rolinh it However, we daughter of th ‘Honry ViIE 

ve with.him, Here he) een bid- 
Frey be ee come on, for ““Parigs ‘Awaits you, | Howard, and Katherine Parr. 
the lightning in her hand.” Why, the very womerst — 
in the capital supply the retort:. They say that the 
German soldier wears.a_‘‘ ii pp tentacton” on 
his helmet. -So the will not avail, and 
really we don’t think much even_of M. Hugo’s 


them, if he thinks 


thunder. Let him notroar again.—Punch. 


INGENIOUS, BUT INEFFECTUAL. 
An unfortunate fellow, who was 
Thames Police Court the other day with stealin 
some rope, which had been found ina barge of w 
he had charge, laid. the following precious composi- 
tion before the magistrates :— 
“ Most Worshippfull. Hofficiating Magistrate, Arbour 
Square, Stepney, it. 25, 70.—Hofficiating Magistrate, 
Arbour Squarveree, Police Court.—Worshippfull Sir,— 
I beg to before your Worshipp the circumstances 
belonging to this here case. Lam ed. Amy 
ployed at ballast work, and no mistake, for the last eight 
years, and during that hinterval I was not in the presence 
rd a a Piece. Sir, oy nen bee Pb 
testi 
v wnt of the invincible enet the tide, 


event was a 
leaving the scraps aboard of the barge, which by the 


aforesaid pressure of the tidal wave which. by.the-fore- 
going pressure fell an honest-vietim to my hands without 
aclaimant. Sir,—there is no opp t, hence I fid 
it to the worshippfull trust reposed on you.—P. F. O. L. 
R. M'Cartsr, 

The magistrate having asked the origin of this in- 
teresting communication, the prisoner ied that 
it was written in gaol by “a chap that know’d a 
thing or two.”” Mr. Paget, however, didn’t see it, 
and committed the gentleman with the initials to 
the treadmill for a couple of months—an instance 
of the danger, despite what Shake re has said, 


occasional 4 attendant upon taking the tide when it 
turns.—Judy. 

AN American on his travels says: “I asked a 
fellow-tourist his opinion of the Rhine, ‘ Wal, sir,’ 
said he, ‘it is not so grand as our North River. We 
ain’t got them old castles, to lie butour water’s 
as broad, andour rocks twice as big, and mostly 
perpendic’lar.’ I remarked that the Rhine ruins 
were extremely picturesque, and certainly enhanced 
the beauty of the river. ‘ Wal,’ said he, ‘I should 
not wonder if our builders could put up afew if we 
offered them the contract, but our people don’t deal 
much in ruins, that’s a fact, and-when you come to 
think of it, you can’t say there’s much use in ’em.’”” 

MILITARY HaRvesTs.—We find in a contem- 

porary a fine, big-sounding phrase about Prussia 
being “enriched by her late harvest of vast mili- 
tary successes.” Well, there is clearly no denying 
that, as far as glory goes, Prussia has succeeded in 
pethening of late @ most abundantcrop of it. But. 
harvests such as these are soexpensive in the reap- 
ing that we doubt if any country can be said to be 
enriched by them. Military success is a good thing 
in its way, but it is possible to have too much of a 
good thing, and even such good things as a military 
triumph may be purchased.at a price which it is 
ruinous to pay for them. However rich they may 
be, harvests such as these are tolerably certain to 
impoverish a country. The work of planting corn, 
no doubt, is not-so glorious as the work of planting. 
cannon; but however rich. acrop of military suc- 
cesses may be gathered by a war, we may depend 
that a good crop of wheat must always prove more 
profitable.—Punch. 








APPROACHING MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS 
LOUISE. 


Ir is with very great pleasure we are enabled to 
announce the approaching marriage of the Princess 
Louise. es, Seorek the trammels of the 
Royal Marriage for the first time, the Queen 

consented to the union of Her daughter with the 
Marquis of Lorne, eldest son of the Duke of Argyll: 
The marriage is, it is said, to take place in Febr: 
next, and we are sure that all our readers and the 
nation at large will hear with satisfaction that one 
of the Royal family has been allowed to accept a 
husband from among her mother’s subjects, Cer- 
tain], thewe most noble marquis is a Scotsman; but 
ifa escendant of the great Vich Ian Vahr is. ac- 
cepted now, it is not absolutely out of the question 


ance used to be caused by 


-at the 


of Mare! 
arl of Warwick. 





HOW TO WOO AND. WIN. 
* Wounp-you play the manly lover,” 
Said a gligeashto his son, ; 
** List, my lad, while I discover 
How a maiden should be won. 


“ Woo her net with boastful phrases, 
Lest you teach her lip to'sneer ; 
Still » suitor’s* warmest praises 
In his conduct should appear. 


‘Woo her not with senselesg sighing ; 
Maidens love a laughing eye ; 

Tell ‘her not that yon are ‘ dying,’ 
Lest she, mocking, bid you die! 

“Woo her not with weakly whining 
O’er your poverty of pelf, 

Lest she answer by declining 
Both your sorrows—and yourself ! 


“Woo her with a manly wooing ; 
Giving hostages to Fate, 

All the heart’s devotion showing 
By its strength to work and. wait. 


“Woo her not with idle prattle 

Whom: you fain would make your wife ; 
But. with proofs that in life’s battle 

You are equal to the strife. 


“ Like the knight whose simple suing 
Won the (says the tale), 
When, despite their wordy wooing, 
All the rest were doomed to faii: 
“*Tady!’ quoth the bold knight errant, 
‘Brief.the story I shall tell; 
I would.wedthee ; here’s the warrant 
I shall love and serve thee well!’ 
“* And; behold! his dexter fingers 
Crush a horse-shoe like a reed! 
And within her lap there lingers 
All the gold the twain can need!” sas 





GEMS. 


Tue forms and ceremonies of politeness may be 
dispensed with, ina measure, in the relaxations of 
one’s own fireside, but kind attentions. never. 
BRui&vE nothing against another but upon good 
authority, nor report what may hurt another, un- 
less it-be a great hurt to others to coneeal it, 
Tue water that has no taste is purest; the rain 
that has no odour is freshest ; and of all the:modi- 
fications of manner, the most generally pleasing is 
simplicity. 
Ir is not the height to which men are advanced 
that makes them giddy ; it is the looking down with 
contempt upon those below them. 
INQUIETUDE of mind cannot be prevented with- 
out first eradicating all your inclinations and 
passions, the winds and tide that preserve the great 
ocean of human life from perpetual i 
ee 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


—_—_— 

LozsTeR, InisH Faguron (according to Thacke- 
emer up @ boiled lobster; put in stewpan 
with mustard, vinegar, and cayenne pepper mixed 
together, a piece of butter rolled in flour; cover 
and simmer five minutes; throwin a glass of sherry 
or madeira ; boil up, and serve garnished witli sliced 
lemon. 

Duck anp TurRnIPs (a favourite dish with French 
workmen).—Partially roast a duck; meanwhile boil 
some turnips and mash them. Place the duck ina 
stewpan with a bunch of sweet herbs, pepper, alittle 
salt, and a few spoonfuls of stock or gravy. When 
the duck is nearly done, add the turnips, with half 
a spoonful of sugar; pour off the sauce, and thicken 
it. Serve the duek ppon a bed of turnips with the 
sauce poured over. 








that one of the younger princes might be allowed 
some day to marry an Englishwoman. 


cousin Joan, com- 
monly-ealled-the “Fair Maid of Kent,” daughter 
Write such in-| of the Earl of Kent; and Philippa, daughter of'|” 
“has Ed . th a 


married Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour; Katherine by gains in others. 


e-Hyde, daughter of Lord Chan- | been cooked, or in water with fresh vegetables. 

my, before the Stuarts such mar- | Serve with tomato sauce, which can be made now 

Tiages were not infrequent. Maud and Gundred, | much more. cheaply. than formerly; or eat cold 

A ee - py poem Ry Y Gos ueror, mon oe _ sliced ae Ne salad. Mashed turnips are alsoa 
the despatch of unseemly valentines, bu @ of Chester and the Earl o: ney respectively. | good adjunc ; 

” promises to,.bé a fax-worse offender: | Eleanor, John; married the Earl of 

i Pembroke, : surnamed the Black Prince, 

T dear | son of Edward III., married his 

M. Victor Hugo, of whom one would never willingly 








STATISTICS. 

British Traps AND THE War.—The effect of 
the war upon the commerce of this country is far 
What has 
been lost in one.direction has been partially covered 
Such diminution as there has 
been in our trade with other countries has princi- 
pally affected the imports, which exhibit a falling 
off of. 2,184,107. in July last-(the month when war 
was declared), and as much as 3,523,656/. compared 
with April. ‘This decrease, however, was more than 
made up by.the imports in the preceding months, 
as the value of the articles imported for the first 
sevenmonths of this year was 139,433,302/. as against 
128,023,486/. last year and 132,352,276. in 1868. The 
demand for corn in Prance-and Prussia has more 
than counterbalanced the stimulus imparted to its 
importation by the-removal of the duty, as only 
19,778,933 ewt. were imported from foreign countries 
in the eight months ending 31st of August last com- 
pared with 29,100 561 cwt, last year and 22,719,165. 
in 1868. It is a little singular, however, that con- 
siderably more corn was exported last August than: 
in August of the two preceding years. In wheat- 
meal and flour the imports have doubled. The 
~articles imported in the eight months free of duty 
were 327,158,520 eggs, 2,576,565 lb. of quicksilver, 
1,694,840 owt. of rice, 3,688,526 Ib. of raw silk, 
804,276 owt. of tallow, 1,129,503 loads of timber, 
and 201,842,112 Ib. of wool. With regard to articles 
subject to mr | and entered for home consumption, 
we find from the Board of Trade returns just issued 
that. 20,407,381 lb. of coffee wereimported in the 
eight months ending the 3ist. August, being a small 
increase over last year; 1,160,574 proof gallons of 
spirits, as compared with 632,578, gallons last year ; 
8,000,520 cwt. of unrefined sugar, as compared 
with 7,499,857 cwt. last year ; unstemmed tobac- 
co, 11,381,867 lb.; tea, 88,400,316 Ib., as compared 
with 73,248 lb. last year. Last month the imports 
of tea were nearly double those of the same month 
last year. There has been less wine imported this 
year—11,882,141 gallons, as compared with 12,010,758 
in the first eight months of last ycar. 


T= 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE*publio are cautioned against taking gilt 
farthings intended*to represent half-sovereigns, 
which are in circulation in large numbers. 

THe foundation stone of old Blackfriars Bridge, 
in London, which had not been removed during 
its demolition, has been found in the bed of the 
river, with all its enclosed coins and documents. 
ALEXANDRE Dumas, who-is in the neighbour- 
hood of Dieppe, is not expeeted to recover from the 
i with which he has been afflicted since the 
present troubles broke out in France, His daughter 
is likely to seek refuge in England. 

A LETTER in the Figaro talks about an American 
company -which is to be raised, if the French Go- 
vernment will find sufficient capital, for the purpose 
of bringing in Count Otto Bismark either dead or 
alive ; if captured alive, the company to have the 
privilege of exhibiting the count in a cage. 

THE French Government have adopted a new 
seal. The obverse bears the figure of Liberty with 
the legend, “In the name of the French people ;” 
the reverse, a. wreath of oak and olive, with a sheaf 
of corn. In the centre of the wreath are the words, 
“The French Republic, Democratic, one and indi- 
visible,” and the legend is, “‘ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.” 

Tae Gun License Act.—Atthe Swindon hiring 
and pleasure fair considerable excitement was caused 
by the superintendent of police and an officer of the 
Excise visiting the proprietors of the rifle galleries, 
and informing them that their vocation was a direct. 
violation of the new Act, and would not be toler- 
ated. In consequence of this announcement tlie 
whole of the galleries were closed during the fair. 
This is a new phase of the Gun License Act, and a 
very paltry one. 

THE War Office is in a sad state. A large number 
of the clerks have received notice that their services 
will not be required after the 3lst of December, and 
they naturally take little trouble to instruct their 
suceessors, We are informed that the selection of 
those who are to be discharged has not. been made 
with perfect impartiality, and that in one instance 
a clerk, occupying rather a responsible position, 








SHegl.s Tonaugs.—Australian tongues, smoked 
and dried, have been selling at 1s. a dozen, or about 


not taking the hints given him to resign, has been 
set to the most ordinary mechanical work. 
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SEVERE COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA, are speedily OWLER and SHEPPARD'S American Bay Rum 
cured by the use of Cleanses the Head and promotes the Growth 


SPENCER’S PULMONIC ELIXIR, stents cce'uis cccettent preparstio; i i gute 
2 | 


harmless and is strongly recommended by the medical 













CAREFULLY rr Ma en y DESERVEDLY profession. From any chemist, or direct from the 
PREPARED FROM THE ys a = hi) Ze / CELEBRATED AS THE proprietors, FowLer and SHEPPARD, Chemists, 51, 
Hollywood Road, London, S.W., in bottles, 1s, 6d., 
RECIPE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 
LATE C. SPENCER, ESQ., PRACTITIONER 
EXT OF KIN (new edition, just published).— 
RGEON, ETC. ’ 
7 : ‘ nine A classified and descriptive INDEX of 20,000 
SALFORD, < “ad PULMONARY names guaranteed to Advertisements for Next of 
MANCHESTER: S S = So Soe - vifoue APFROTIONS Kin, Chancery Heirs, Legatees, &c., from 1700 to 


1869, sent post free for 32 stamps. Address Mr. 


§>encer’s Pulmonic Elixir can_be obtained of all respectable Medicine Vendors in the | ©%C™«R, 17, Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
5 Kingdom. In Bottles, at 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. each. Lane, London, W.C. ° 











PRIZE MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


H. BOOK-BINKO’S CHEMICAL MANUFACTORY, 
3, City Gardens, City Road, London, N. 


BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PAPER BLUE, 


For Laundry and Household purposes. This Blue needs no recommendation ; it will recommend itself. Every lady who has used it 
is charmed with its cleanliness, simplicity, and cheapness. Soldin Penny Packets. And is far cheaper than any other Blue. 


BINKO’S BAKING POWDER, 


Liebig’s Principle. Warranted free from Alum. Penny Packets and Srxpenny and One SHILLING CANISTERS. 


BINKO’S PATENT IMPERIAL PHC@NIX POWDER, 


Muslins, or any other fabrics, being dipped in a solution of this powder will not take fire, thereby preventing danger to life. In CANISTERS, 
SIXPENCE and ONE SHILLING each. 


BINKO’S PATENT VICTORIA COMPOSITION, 
LACE, MUSLIN, AND FINE LINEN DETERGENT. 


The superiority of this composition over any other tse, % preparation for the improvement in appearance of fine 
articles of Lace and Fancy Linen Clothing, &c., will at 4” y once manifest itself where care and taste are displayed 
by the parties using it. In CANISTERS, SIxPENCE each. 


All these Articles are protected by this Trade Mark, and none are genuine without. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


I® allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 

treatment of HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the 


Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s,, 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
» Of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. TIONS EN 


ea Bae 
> F cuyR 
The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and PR CEs OR. MEASUE, sawARDL U. 
COMPRESSIBLE, and tle best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, | {WNS(a4i014) 30nd aa ee NR La ea 
Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. we COPYRIGHT os > 
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JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. “ The human voice, melodious sweet, and clesr, 
ours matchless music on the rap’ ear” 
BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS *3 DOUGH 
’ MILES DOUGHTY’S 

Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsin Giddin Spasm: 
= all ae <i ¢ ae aoe. Bowel are quickie somnand by that neni SIGHTLY Hair re- V O I C E LOZ ENG E S ’ 

own remedy, HEALTH. They unite the recom- moved in a few Thr ° 

ccess ; oat and Weakness of Voice 

auted Ble ot ep us helter-edaged” ful effect; and where 92 | minutes. On receipt of | They strengthen and produce a charming silvery 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through | fourteen stamps will be | bell-like age stop - on nape a = 
avy Chemist. ’ sent free per post. ipeenee 8 bo power, flexibility an y e 





Five thousand one hundred and twenty testi- 
G 0 U T A N D R H E U M AT I Ss M ie W. W. HILL, monials, including Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
COURT HAIR-| Louisa Pyne, Mrs. German Reed, Sir Michael Costa, 
THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in Professors Bennett and Bishenden, Archbishop Man- 

a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC DRESSER, ning, Herr Wachtel, Madame Bauermeister, &o. 
PILLS. Sold by Chemists in boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 166, Oxford Street, | each ; and post free for 8, 14, or 33 stamps by MILES 


te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Leadon, ens Chemist, 26 & 27, Blackfriars Road, 


Sold by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 91. per box, or obtained through +} Ask for “MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
any Chemist. LOZENGES.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NoveMseERz X, 1670. 








IMPORTANT 


REDUCTION IN PRICE, 





WHEELER & WILSON’S 


LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES. 


450,000 NOW IN USE. 


Increased facilities for manufacture enable the WHEELER & Witson M’F’G Co. to produce Machines at a cheaper rate 
and to supply the increasing demand (over 300 a day), they offer to the public the benefit of these advantages, and furnish 


COPY RIGHT, 


the machines WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. 


ELLIPTIC HAND MACHINES, FIVE GUINEAS. 
FOOT MACHINES FROM SIX GUINEAS. 


(INSTRUCTION AND GUARANTEE INCLUDED), and also by a system of EASY PAYMENTS, by which they are brought within the reach of all. 





These celebrated Machines are adapted to all kinds of Family Sewing, Army Clothing, and to the use of Seamstresses, Dressmakers, Tailors, Manufacturers 
of Shirts, Collars, Skirts, Cloaks, Mantillas, Clothing, Hats, Caps, Corsets, Linen Goods, Umbrellas, Parasols, &c. They work equally well upon silk, linen, woollen, 
and cotton goods, with silk, cotton, or linen thread. They will seam, quilt, gather, hem, fell, cord, braid, bind, and perform every species of sewing, making a 


beautiful and perfect stitch, alike on both sides of the article sewed. 





The qualities which recommend these celebrated Machines are : 


1, Beauty and excellence of stitch alike on both sides of the fabric sewed. 
2: Strength, firmness, and durability of seam, that will not rip nor ravel. 
8. Attachment and wide range of application to purpose and materials. 

4. Economy of thread. 


5, Compactness and elegance of model and finish. 
6. Simplicity and thoroughness of construction. 
7. Speed, ease of operation and management, and quietness of movement. 





#,* To guard the Public against base Counterfeits of the Genuine Machines, this Trade Mark is now placed upon each Machine. 





For Samples and Price List, address WHEELER & WILSON MPG Oo, 


LONDON: 139, REGENT STREET, AND 43, ST. PAUL'S 


CHURCHYARD; AND 73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





W. F. THOMAS AND C0.’S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


Are manufactured specially for family use, 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very 
light to use, steady by their weight, and are, as 
near as possible, NorseLess. Their mechanism 
is so simple that purchasers can easily work 
them by referring to the instructions forwarded 
with the machine. 

TO WORK BY HAND 
ON STAND, BY HAND OR 
FOOT . £55s., £6 6s, £8 and £10 0 0 
REGISTERED MACHINES, SPOOL OR SHUTTLE, BY HAND £4 4 0 
DITTO DITTO BY HAND OR FOOT £510 0 


£315 0 





Sewing Machines (very light) for Dressmakers, Milliners, Tailors, and Shirt and 
Collar Makers, by hand or foot, £6 6s., £8, £9, £10, and £12. 
Sewing Machin: s for all manufacturing purposes. 
*,* All Lock Stitch work alike on both sides. Catalogues and samples post free. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846). 
1 and 2, Cheapside, and Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London. 


Easy Terms when required without increase of Price. 





HOLLOWAY’S 


PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic charactcr have been cured by Hol- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has signally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and Tegenerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 
expel impurities. 





YMONS’S PATENT 
ILENT CLOCK-MOTION STAND AND 
HUTTLE LOOK-STITCH BY HAND 


EWING MACHINES. 


At £4; on Stand, £4 10s.; or Clock Driver, do., £5 10s. 


This extraordinary inveution is approved by ladies for its elegance. By it 
poor machinists can with greater ease do more work and earn more mcney than 
by any other machine. From the finest satin to eight thicknesses of cloth it 
makes a lock-stitch with such beauty and strength as to win the approval of 
employers in every branch of business. Samples post-free. Free trial allowed 
for one month, and guaranteed for twelve. 

H. SYRUS SYMONS, 2, George Street, Blackfriars Road, 8.E. 
Branch, 1 a, Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury, N., London. 


THE HOME WASHER 


(CARRICK’S PATENT), 


The only Washing Machine that ears Thoroughly without Injury to the 
a Ce. 
Possesses also the fol- ' 6. Cheapness. — Its 





lowing advantages :— Price is low, and brings a 
Washing Machine within 
reach of moderate in- 
comes. 
Prick or Home 
Wasnen . . 31. 10s. 
Or CoMPLETE WITH 
Wrincer . 4. 10s. 
Or as sHown . 5i. ds. 
AND 71. 7s. 

The Home Washer will 
wash any article from 
Lace or Baby Linen to 
Blankets or Carpets tho- 


poe F< in from two to 
and all without any pre- 


1. Saves at least three- 
fourths of the Soap, Time, 
and labour necessary 
without it. 


2. Is simple and easy 
to work; may be used ef- 
ficiently by a child. 

3. Rapidity. It will 
wash thoroughly Fivz 
Suirts In Five Mi- 
NUTES, or any equal bulk 
of clothes. 


4. Cannot get wrong; does not 





five minutes, 4 . 
vious Soaking, Bowling, Beating, 
bing, or a pean oa Handwork 
ebines. - whatever, which are by its use rendered 

5. Takes up but little room. perfectly superfluous and unnecessary. 

BELL BROTHERS, 2, DEAN STREET, SOHO, W. 
Three Doors from Oxford Street. 
Carriace Pap ro ALL Parts oF THE KINGDOM. 


grind or dash the clothes to pieces, 
which is the fault of most other ma- 
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NEW PALETOT. 
(Pull-size Pattern given on the other side.) 4 oss m / ( ( ([X 
Rererencrs To Dracram.—1, Front of paletot; 2, half of backs ay, 3 Any IN 
3, side piece; 4, small side piece; 5, upper sleeve; 6, under sleeve. AW ) ~ ‘y x 
If our readers will refer to the figures on the pattern they will 7 / : 
see where to join the pieces. This paletot has two side pieces. | | f \ 
The small side piece only goes half-way, so as to leave a square | 
piece open at the side. The back is left open a little way at the = —— | : 
bottom, and trimmed round with velvet and fringe. This paletot —_ = == 
would look very pretty in silk, cloth, or cashmere. Ss == ; = = 
sf 
Bhi y - \iI\\i / = 
ANN Ws U- 47 |F 
My Asi; A il wa) ——= Ae 
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YYWYyfp/ } 
ey, y G9 
Y YY i 14 
, R\ 
TRIMMING, COLLAR AND SLEEVES OF LAC’ AND NET. ae 
(RIMMING, COLLAR AND SLEEVES OF LACE AND NET. &Z Z . 
Tie foundation of this collar is of plain white net. It is {rimmed \S 
Valenciennes, and a strip of embroidery conceals the join. < 
trimming down the front is sabot fashion; Valenciennes and Tlié FANCHON DRESS CAP. iby = SN 
* adorn the shirt front. The cuffs consist of two pulls of é Hw ‘ : 
tien {he trimming harmonises with the collar, or Z : . 
rather, we should eny, habit shirt. ZA . § 2 
SQUARE BODICE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 7 2A. Be 
(Full-size pattern given on the other side.) Zz 4 AZZ . 
Tuts bodiee is worn over a white dress, or a light silk dress. g : b 4 \ 
It is made of black silk, witha tunic of the same. It can either be tad = . 
made with sleeves or without; we have given the full-size sleeve. \ == 
This bodice is trimmed with a frilling of the same, and also black ‘ 
satin. 
. YOUNG LADIES OF TIE PERIOD. 
Ave 
re rm Es 
x 
MORNING CAP 4 
nea) : y ; f 
a. SAIS KK eee Ko 
% CAR 7 : € x vy _ , rit es eae 
MORNING CAP. S ; yy pote app iter ASAI Ie! Shakes Sn 4 wae 
Tris pretty morning cap is made of white blonde lace. A scarlet SIILRIIRAS IG aa oe ae, h : \ ais A Be y 
Fs velvet bow on the left side. The dress a scarlet Garibaldi with a HEAD-DRESS.—No. 1. INN a Ni Sav 
e skirt of black alpaca. ; 
HEAD-DRESS.—No. 1. y 
' THE FANCHON DRESS CAP Tne hair is done at the back in small rolls and curls. In front Z 
Tus cap is cut in the form of an angle. Itis bound with fine ae " P Y 
' ribbon wire, and in spite of its estethe of black tulle, rich white the hair is frizzed, and falls over the forehead, with a bandeau of , 
y blond, having the effect of a diadem, gives to the front of this cap a — Z 
kind of original elegance. A bunch of flowers of a delicate violet hue 
adorns this cap in front, and small, tasteful bows of the same colour 
trim it behind, Z 
x YOUNG LADIES OF THE PERIOD. 
Ya In the young ladies here represented we give the fashion 
hy in its gracefulness; consequently not in its extreme. 


See eceeneceeeeceSecesececeseceueeun saneeue . No. 1 represents a maiden about nineteen; her form, which 
2s) a8 a : = eat 
2 aa ie C has the roundness of early womanhood, is adorned by the 





remarkably graceful costume of the summer of the present year. 
The dress is of stone-coloured taffetas; it is cut heart-shape in 
front. A delicate mull muslin chemisette, trimmed with Valenciennes, 
is worn withit. The bretelles are of Roses des Alpes in silk, surmounted 
by a fringe, also of silk and corresponding in colour with a frill or narrow 
flounce—in fact, the tablier, the sash, and the trimming of the skirt are all 

composed of Roses des Alpes, silk, fringe, ruches and flounces. In this graceful 
figure the rich auburn hair is simply combed away from the forehead, collected 





at the back of the head, and formed into a rich plait behind. 

The second figure represents a married lady of about four-and-twenty. Though by 
no means “the wife with her face full of woe,” still the careless hilarity of her younger 
friends is hers no longer. Evidently they are trying to divert her mind from anxious 
thought, for which purpose No. 1 brings @ new pattern in embroidery and No. 3 ex- 
: seesese™> plains the stitch by which the pleasing effect is produced. The dress of No, 2 is of violet f 
ah = foulard. It is high to the throat. The silk fringes and headingsare of black silk, as also the 
Sssssesee ; ‘a an ‘ss abita" bretelles, the flounces, and the trimmings of the sleeves. The ebon hair, curled on the forehead, 

=e and raised on the temples, passes in natural curls over the head, and in ringlets also devoid of 


art round the neck and shoulders, 


\ 


EMBROIDERY. 





BORDER FOR QUILT IN CROCHET. 
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MUS NER 
S C 


No. 8, a graceful blonde of seventeen, is in a fawn-coloured 
barége, trimmed with flounces, rosettes, and ruches of rich Oxford 
blue gros grain. The dress is made high; but the trimming is 
carried round the bust @ la Fonarina. This dress is double-skirted : 
the first (flounced) is caught up behind and on either side with 
rosettes. The under-skirt clears the ground. The blue flounces, 






= | ae 
4) | 
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headed by ruches, have a graceful effect. The golden hair is 
simply dressed, and the blue trimmings contrast charmingly with 
the golden tresses. 

The whole group speaks of an elegant home, and of that mixture 
of feminine industry and affection which throws such a glow over 


many an English scene. 
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= BONNET OF WHITE SILK TULLE. 


BONNET OF WHITE SILK TULLE. 
—— Ss —— = Tue front of this is adorned with fluted white tulle, varied with 
— fluted white blond. “As shown by the illustration, a poppy with 
poppy buds and ivy leaves forms the chief ornament. 
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THE PERIOD. 
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IA AGG : HEAD-DRESS.—No. 2. 
ae Soe a RNS AGS 
SARA Webby : SEAR, NTI ANA, Tue hair is drawn back from the face; plaited at the back in 
SAAN Z LE AA Xa? EL, 4 (Ge ? r 
CLS, +) os oN Py x N N Ne three long plaits, fastened at the top of the head with a large roll 
Wn AP An SNA MAR AAs . of hair. A blue velvet bow and band of blue velvet at the back. A 
L0G. Y, - BIS , WA 
is NS PAKS SA AS pes “0 \ blue silk dress and low body, with a net fichu, for evening wear or 
< “ 2 MN . 
8 4 . dinner dress. 
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SHOWING WORK IN FULL SIZE. 


EMBROIDERY. 
Tuts rich embroidery on leather canvas may be applied to 
various purposes. For instance, the worked material may serve 
for a sachet, a bag, or, when square, tastefully fringed, for a cover for 
some precious box, or a stand for an object of virti. 

The materials for the bouquet of wild flowers are floss silks in various 
colours: scarlet, black, green, and deep blue, and gold thread for the 
| \ ears of corn. The scarlet for the poppy should be in two shades. Combine a 
\\ai little ball of green floss for the centre; surround it with black loops; then 
work the petals, shading them according to illustration. For the blue corn-flower 
one shade suffices; but two shades of green are advisable for the leaves, For the 

ears of corn use straw-coloured silk, and gold thread to heighten the effect. 











FICHU COLLAR. 


Tuts collar, which is cut low, is a mixture of vandykes and scal.- 


lops; the latter being the foundation; the former, surrounded by 
a strip of French embroidery, are finished off round the neck by a 
rosette of the same material. Both vandykes and scallops are of 


muslin, with appliqué. ‘The cuffs are made to correspond with 


the collar. 









COLLAR OF NET AND EMBROIDERY. 


COLLAR OF NET AND EMBROIDERY. 

Tu1s collar, which is cut very narrow behind, assumes consider- 
able depth in front as shown by the illustration. It is of puffed 
tulle and exquisitely delicate embroidery. The foundation both of 
cuffs and collar is of tulle. The embroidery divides the puffs and 
surrounds the collar. ‘The rosette in front is composed of a mix- 
ture of tulle and embroidery. The cuffs should be tacked on to 
fin under-sleeve of jaconet, or cambric muslin, and appear just as 
the hanging sleeve ceases a little beneath the elbow. 
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LADY’S UNDER GARMENT. 


LADY’S UNDER GARMENT. 

Emsroiwery forms the principal ornament of this garment, the 
material of which is fine linen. The sleeves are richly trimmed, 
and on the right side of the opening the hem must be sufficiently 
wide for the introduction of three button-holes; corresponding 
caution is also necessary for the other side, on which the buttons 
must be sewn. 
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Back of Square Bodice. 
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No. 1. Front of Paletot. 
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E AND FASHION” DIAGRAM SHEET FOR OCTOBER, 1870. 
Paletot and a Square Bodice for a Young Lady. 
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No. 2 Half of Back of Paletot A 
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NOVEMBER, 1870. 





































BROWN CLOTH JACKET. 


Tus jacket is of brown cloth. It is lined with satin, and is cut 


heart-fashion. It has a tippet and collar, forming a point behind. stituted. To the sleeve a 


CASHMERE COSTUME FOR THE MORNING.—No. 3. 


The very pretty corsage is buttoned in front and furnished with a waist with a cord ending it 


band and bow. The sleeve will at the bend of the arm be arranged Tuis becoming morning dress is (Gabrielle-fashion) cut body and skirt in SUIT 


in folds from cross to point, and trimmed with velvet at the wrist- one piece. The pockets are placed in the front part of the dress. The trim- Tn1s suitis of black ve 
For the collar, which is lined with silk, see trimming of jacket, ming consists of braid three inches wide, or, if preferred, embroidery may be sub- cuffs trimmed with Maltes 


This jacket is trimmed with black ribbon velvet. 
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EVENING DRESS. 
CAPE OF CHINA CRAPE. 
Dress of peach-coloured silk, with cape of China crape, trimmed 
with lace and peach-coloured satin; a bow of the same on the hair 
j and at the throat. This would be a very pretty toilette for evening 


wear, 
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EVENING DRESS. 
Tuts dress is of pink taffeta. The jacket body is cut square 
' with short sleeves, trimmed by a pleated frill of the same, ‘ids 
| with a band of satin. ‘The jacket is made with a panier at the back. 


A white muslin Garibaldi is worn under the jacket, trimmed with 





| lace and insertion, cut square in front: bows of black velvet. The 





TRIMMING OF BROWN JACKET. 


under-skirt is quite plain, with a train (sce illustration). 


{ . LADY’S CLOAK IN BLACK ALPACA.—No. 7. 

Tu1s cloak or talma is of gray alpaca. It is bound in snuff- 
i ; coloured silk, and fastened in front with buttons, which are covered 
with the same material. The hood of this cloakis, of course, of gray 
alpaca, and the lining of gray silk; similar materials bind the 
slope of the neck. Handsome brown silk bows and ends adorn the 
centre of the hood. This cloak is exactly suited for a walk ora 
drive on a fine November morning. A hat of rice straw, trimmed 


with flowers and velvet. 
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CAPE OF CHINA CRAPE, 


VALKiNG TOILETTE, 





SILVER GRAY COSTUME.—Nos. 6 & 8. = A aE ae rags 
TRAVELLING TOILETTES. 














THe skirt of this costume is trimmed with black velvet, cut on ° 6 
the bias. The front part of the high plain corsage is continued at : 
the waist in a kind of tunic. This continuation is caught up in folds 
WALKING DRESS. at the side, assuming behind the graceful effect of the panier. The 
Ti18 dress is of brown merino, trimmed with dark brown velvet trimming of the corsage consists of strips of black velvet; this sort WATERPROOF CLOAK.—No. 5. valent Pon dha 4 

ribbon. The skirt is left sufficiently short to allow free action for of trimming is continued round the panier and finished off with Tuts cloak is made of black and gray waterproof cloth. Let it be provided en he a 
the feet. Flounces adorn the skirt, and these flounces are in their silver gray fringe. The sleeves (see illustration 8) are also trimmed with a pelerine and a hood. The length must depend on the height and also the es i al 
turn trimmed fancifully (see illustration) with dark brown velvet with strips of black velvet. On the tunic the velvet trimming is taste of the wearer. The sleeves are open at the side, and the edges are trimmed —— 
ribbon. The tunic, in front, assumes a tablier form ; at the side it deeper, as also is the gray fringe. The sash and bow are a mixture with ruches of the same material as the cloak, relieved with black and white orcas 


is caught up with dark brown velvet ribbon. The sleeves are semi- of the dress material and black velvet. 


tight; the body high, [Full size pattern of this body and tunic given on the other side.] 












ONDON READER & LIFE & FASHION,” 






ted. ‘To the sleeve a manchette is affixed. This dress is tied round the 
JACKET IN CASHMERE. 


with a cord ending in tassels. 
Tuis cashmere jacket, consists of front and back parts. The 





SUIT FOR A LITTLE BOY.—No. 4. front part is adorned with a shawl-like collar cut ot of the same 
H16 suit is of black velvet; knickerbockers; a sailor's collar of linen, and stuff, which is joined, The wide sleeves are arranged from 
trimmed with Maltese lace. cross to point in three double folds. This jacket is trimmed iin 
black ribbon velvet and black silk. (See the Trimming, and also 


Walking Costumes.) 
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CASHMERE JACKET, 
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PLAID TALMA. 







COSTUME FOR YOUNG GIRLS.—No. 2. 
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Tus costume is of blue alpaca, trimmed with satin. It has a 


tunic of gray foulard, finished off with embroidery and blue silk. 
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SS ith a ki flounce; and this is edged with blue satin ribb : ; : a 
4 Y CD SERS SNR SP eee a a Tuts talma is of Scotch plaid. Cut it as a whole, join at the 4 

SS shes; blue satin ribl lso trims the sleeves and the corsage ; ae ; is 

4 ruches; blue satin ribbon also trims the sleeves a - shoulders, and trim it with deep fringe of the prevailing colour \ 
= S&S this trimming is repeated round the tunic. The band and scarf 


The corsage is laced; the front parts have a fold over the breast 


from the cross to the point. The sleeve, trimmed on the upper part 


are of blue satin ribbon and the bows on the shoulders are of the 


PLAID TALMA. 


of the plaid selected. The hood is of velvet, from cross to point 












arranged in folds. The upper garment is of black velvet; and is 
united to the collar. The hood has a bow of black reps ribbon. 


Covered buttons are used with this talma, and the cords and tassels 


same material. 


must match the plaid. Dress of brown rep; brown straw bonnet, 


trimmed with brown corded ribbon and flowers. 
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COSTUME FOR A BOY OF EIGHT. 

THis costume of jacket and trousers is made of brown cloth. 
It is trimmed with black braid.The bretelles are only, visible in 
front. The bias trimming is carried behind, and the joins are 


concealed by the band. 
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COSTUME FOR A BOY OF EIGHT, 












“WALKING COSTUMES. 


GoOsTUME FOR A LITTLE GIRL FROM EIGHT TO TEN, 
No. 1. 





Ts costume of rose cashmere (see illustration 1) consists of 
a skirt, a tunic, and a corsage cut square. The ttimming of 
the skirt consists of three rows of black velvet cut bias; The 


tunic is trimmed in a siniilar nianner, and is caught up at the side 


WALKING TOILETTES. 
No. 1.—A blue rep dress, two flounces, and dark blue velvet. A 


velvet. For the tippet arrange the shoulder folds; and trim it like the sleeves. 
Cut the hood out of waterproof cloth and black sarcenet. This cloak is fastened 
brown cloth jacket (see illustration of Jackets above). Brown 
straw hat, blue ostrich feather and brown velvet. No. 2.—A dress 
of green silk, trimmed with black velvet, and a deep flounce at the 


bottom (see Cashmere Jacket above). White straw bonnet, with 
vet bows. The band and scarf are also of black velvet, green velvet and feathers, 


by means of buttons and buttonloles. A blue velvet bonnet and dress of 


black silk. with bows of black velvet; the square-cut corsage and the 


short sleeves are ttimmed with ruches of rose-coloured cash- 


ere; this trimming is relieved at intervals by narrow black vel- 
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RN OF A LADY’S BODY WITH TUNIC. 
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